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CAUSES OF THE GREAT MIGRATION 
1630 — 1640 


NELLIS M. CROUSE 


URING the decade between 1630 and 1640 there 

emigrated from England to her colonies in Amer- 
ica, a large number of persons, the actual causes of whose 
departure have lately been the subject of considerable 
discussion. Early writers held the plausible belief that 
the migration to New England resulted almost entirely 
from a desire to obtain religious liberty for its own sake, 
and a natural eagerness to escape persecution at home. 
The tendency toward the economic interpretation of his- 
tory led authorities gradually to abandon this ground. 
It became popular, if not professional, to explain this 
migration as the result of certain material causes which 
drove thousands to seek refuge, not only in New Eng- 
land, but in other British colonies as well; and, as this 
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theory gained favor, the old, conventional view of re- 
ligious causes lost ground—even in the case of the 
Puritans. This shift of explanation is due largely to 
our own inability to take the point of view of persons 
living in times long past, as a consequence of which lack 
of imagination, we readily assign to men of the seven- 
teenth century controlling motives that govern men 
to-day. The evidence offered for the new theory can 
be stated briefly. 

Between 1630 and 1640 the number of colonists in 
Massachusetts had risen from 300 to about 14,000 while 
in the other New England colonies the increase had been 
such that by 1640 an estimate of the population showed: 
Connecticut 2,000, New Hampshire 1,000, New Haven 
2,500, and Plymouth 3,000. No figures are available 
for Rhode Island at this early date, but that colony was 
so small as to render its numbers negligible." We must 
caution the reader at this point that these figures are 
estimates, not census statistics, and based upon a method 
of calculation that will be explained in the following 
paragraphs. Coming now to the other British settle- 
ments, principally those in Virginia and the West Indies, 
which felt also the impulse of the transatlantic move- 
ment, we find the estimated population of Barbados to 
be 18,000 persons, of St. Kitts 12,000, of Nevis 4,000, 
and of Virginia 8,000.’ Acting on the assumption made 
by a prominent historian that in 1670 there was one free- 


1 These figures are taken from F. B. Dexter, “Estimate of Population 
in American Colonies” in Proceedings, American Antiquarian Society 
(1889), v. 

2F. W. Pitman, The Development of the British West Indies (New 
Haven, 1917), Appendix I. C. P. Lucas, Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies (Oxford, 1905), has some interesting figures, 11, 179. 
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man to every five male inhabitants of Massachusetts,’ 
and assuming further that church members were all 
freemen — a fallacy, as we shall presently show — it has 
been inferred that only one-fifth of the adult males of 
Massachusetts were in sufficient sympathy with the re- 
ligious ideas prevalent there to become church members* 
—though politically disfranchised for not doing so— 
and therefore the proportion of those immigrating to 
that colony for religious reasons could not have been 
large. The conclusion drawn from these figures is that 
not more than 4,000 out of some 65,000 colonists left 
England during the period because of their desire for 
religious liberty. Assuming that all those who migrated 
for conscientious scruples went to New England, and not 
to the West Indies or Virginia, we still find, if this rea- 
soning be correct, that the religious cause would account 
for only about twenty per cent. of the immigrants who 
came to New England.° 

In order to explain the method used in deriving the 
figures given above, it would be well to give here the 
various data used in computing the number who ar- 
rived in New England during the Great Migration, be- 
fore we venture to discuss the causes of the movement. 
Because no census was taken in Massachusetts or New 
England during this period, the figures offered by vari- 


3 J. G. Palfrey, History of New England (Boston, 1864), 111, 41, 
note 3. 

* The number of men enrolled in Massachusetts as freemen from 1631 
to 1641 was a trifle over 1,300. Records of Massachusetts (Boston, 1853), 
1, 366-379, gives the list of these freemen. 

5 J. T. Adams, The Founding of New England (Boston, 1921), 120- 
121. 

® The fallacy of this line of reasoning is well shown in S. E. Morison, 
Builders of the Bay Colony (Boston, 1930), Appendix. 
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ous authorities are derived from estimates based on 
rather slender material. In 1632 a report by Thomas 
Wiggin, who made a voyage to New England, places 
the population of Massachusetts at about 2,000 souls.’ 
Later, we find various figures that give us an idea of the 
growth of the colony. William Hubbard in his General 
History of New England, written about 1680, says that 
in 1638 twenty ships arrived bringing 3,000 people. 
Johnson’s Wonder-working Providence (edition of 
1654) tells us that during the fifteen years prior to 1643, 
298 ships transported 21,200 persons to New England. 
The petition of John Whiting (1638?) claims 3,000 
souls for Connecticut. A modern historian estimates that 
3,000 colonists went to Massachusetts in 1635, despite 
the restrictions placed on emigration by the Privy Coun- 
cil.* Another proof of the increasing size of the colony 
is the growth in the number of churches, which in 1631 
numbered seven, and in 1640, twenty.” It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the number of congregations 
would not increase proportionately with the population. 
New arrivals, of course, joined churches situated in the 
localities where they happened to settle; they did not 
organize new units. The new churches that came into 
existence were established with the settlement of other 
towns, as the colonists spread over the country. 

In computing the population of New England in 
1640, when, owing to a change of affairs in England, 


? Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1574-1660 (London, 1860), 
156. 

®S. R. Gardiner, The Personal Government of Charles I (London, 
1877), ", 278. 

® 2 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., 11, 90-94; VII, 24. 
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the migration of settlers temporarily ceased,’ we are 
able to offer a method of checking the above figures, even 
though the census of 1643 is no longer extant. The 
Articles of Confederacy, compiled by the colonies in that 
year with a view to forming a defensive alliance between 
the various New England communities against the In- 
dians, contain a clause (article No. 5) providing that 
Massachusetts should pledge herself to contribute for 
the common defense one hundred men, and the other 
colonies forty-five each, until an accurate census should 
determine a more equitable ratio. This enumeration was 
promptly made, and, at a meeting held in Boston on 
September 7, 1643, the numbers were apportioned as 
follows: Massachusetts, 150; Plymouth, 30; Connecti- . 
cut, 30; and New Haven, 25." Fortunately a record of 
the Plymouth colony has been preserved, which shows 
the available fighting force — that is the number of men 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty—to have been 
627. According to the basis then used in military calcu- 
lations, the ratio of fighting men to the total population 
was one to five, or one to five and one-half, which would 
bring the number of inhabitants of the Plymouth colony 
to a trifle over 3,000." Applying this formula to the 
other colonies, we get: Massachusetts, 16,000; Connecti- 
cut, 3,000; and New Haven, 2,500. These are the fig- 
ures for 1643, and in 1640 they were, no doubt, a trifle 
less, for Lord Saye and Sele in 1642 computed the popu- 

1° Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1764), 
1, 91. 


11 Ebenezer Hazard, Historical Collections (Philadelphia, 1792), 11, 10. 


12 Palfrey, New England, 11, 5-6, based on Records of Plymouth (Bos- 
ton, 1857), Vill, 187, ef seq. 
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lation of Connecticut at 2,000." Thus the sum total of 
24,500, which there is every reason to believe is high, 
checks roughly with the 21,200 which Johnson tells us 
came to New England in the fifteen years prior to 1643. 
So much for the numbers of those who left England for 
America. We may now turn to the causes that impelled 
them to leave the land of their birth. 

The southeastern part of England and the country 
around the Wash (including the counties of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Bedford) composed the region where Pur- 
itan influence predominated, and where the greatest 
economic disturbances, chiefly in the textile industries, 
took place. During the sixteenth century cloth making 
was the principal business in this part of England, but 
under James I it underwent a severe decline. As in the 
case of most depressions it is impossible to trace the 
collapse to any one specific cause; so in attempting to 
uncover the various forces in the downward movement 
of the cloth trade at this time we find that they range 
from the complaint of the merchant adventurers of 
Wiltshire (a western country), who bemoaned their in- 
ability to sell the gold and silver thread and glass goods 
they had imported from the Levant, to the presence of 
pirates off the coast, “even Turks and Algiers men,” so 
graphically described by Bulstrode Whitelock. Yet tak- 
ing into account all the difficulties which the commercial 
interests of the counties were then experiencing, it is 
safe to trace the depression to the closing of Spanish 
ports to English cloth in 1622, the prohibition of that 
commodity in Holland, and the Thirty Years War. And 


13 Documents of the Colonial History of New York (Albany, 1856), 
I, 128. 
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to these must be added a shortage of ready coin.” 

Alarmed by the seriousness of the situation, the gov- 
ernment promptly tried its hand at remedying condi- 
tions, especially in reference to unemployment and its 
consequent hardships, by enacting measures that are of 
particular interest to us in the present period. The Privy 
Council started the ball rolling in February, 1622, by 
addressing a circular letter to the justices of ten counties, 
urging them to summon the clothiers to resume employ- 
ment, while the merchants were encouraged to promote 
industry by purchasing cloth. To render this more fea- 
sible, an effort was made to reduce the price of raw wool 
by putting forth an agreement, sound in theory, but not 
wholly palatable to the producers, that “whosoever 
had a part of the gaine in profitable times since his 
Majesty’s happie raigne must now in the decay of 
Trade ... bear a part of the publicke losses as may best 
conduce to the good of the publicke and the maintenance 
of the generall trade.” In addition to this, measures 
were also suggested to prevent the discharge of work- 
men without governmental approval, and to establish 
public stocks for furnishing employment. Yet the dis- 
ease was chronic, for the wool trade was on the wane, 
and soon such towns as Boston and Lincoln had lost their 
erstwhile prominence; in fact conditions became so acute, 
in 1629, that a panic, partly due to the refusal of mer- 
chants to pass their goods through the customs, may fair- 
ly be said to have resulted. This failure on the part of the 

14 E. M. Leonard, Early History of English Poor Relief (Cambridge, 
1900), 145, mote 2; and 147. 

Bulstrode Whitelock, Memorials of English Affairs (Oxford, 1853), 
I, 64. 


Victoria History of Norfolk (London, 1906), 11, 505. 
Venetian State Papers, 1629-1632, 49 and 421. 
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dealers to export their goods was not only causing alarm 
for the future of the business, but was inflicting serious 
hardship on the poor, who were now reduced to such 
straits that many seemed likely to die of hunger. To 
make matters worse, the Dutch merchants, who might 
have helped the situation by bringing their goods into 
the country, feared to unload, because their trade was 
considered an effort to monopolize the cloth industry, 
and any attempt of that sort would have led to violence 
by the mob.” 

Manufacturing was carried on in scattered houses; 
therefore the spinners were unable to organize, and were 
consequently liable to suffer from oppression. The gov- 
ernment, however, attempted to do something for their 
relief. Acting on the petition of a poor woman who testi- 
fied that the wool spinners and weavers of Sudbury were 
obliged to sell their beds and tools for bread, the Privy 
Council appointed a committee to investigate the condi- 
tions of textile workers in East Anglia. This board was 
empowered to compel the restoration of wages to their 
former level — when they deemed such action necessary 
—and to summon before the Council those who refused 
to obey their commands. On completing their work, the 
committee reported that the conditions they were or- 
dered to investigate were not local but general, for the 
clothiers summoned before them had asserted that a de- 
cline in wages had taken place throughout the entire 
kingdom. That the depression was fairly widespread 
seems likely, for in April, 1629, a delegation of two hun- 

15 Leonard, English Poor Relief, 147-148 and 152. 
Bland, Brown, and Tawney, Select Documents (London, 1914), 383- 


Victoria History of Norfolk (London, 1906), 1, 505. 
Venetian State Papers, 1629-1632, 7-8. 
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dred persons from the county of Essex delivered to the 
Privy Council a petition signed by the weavers of Brain- 
tree, in which they complained of a shortage of labor that 
affected no less than 30,000 people. Affairs had now 
reached such a state that riots occurred, and a distin- 
guished Venetian even wrote to his government that ““t 
is not certain where this disturbance will end, but things 
certainly can not go on thus.” To relieve the situation it 
was suggested that native and foreign merchants buy a 
given quantity of the woolens which were pouring in 
from the countryside in such a bountiful supply as to 
glut the market. But attempts to promote trade by arti- 
ficial means met with little success, and hardships in- 
creased rather than diminished. It is unnecessary to set 
down here at length the various bits of evidence found 
in the records that tell of the misery which the depres- 
sion brought to the working people of Newbury, Bas- 
ingstoke, Godalming, Gloucester, and many other places, 
and to their employers. The committee gathered a great 
deal of such evidence, which was presented to them by 
the clothiers and merchants, together with suggestions 
for relief. When the bits are put together they give us 
a deplorable picture of the condition of the working peo- 
ple at that time.”® 

In addition to the textile depression, there occurred at 
this time a severe scarcity of grain, owing to poor har- 

16 Victoria History of Suffolk (London, 1911), 1, 677. 

Bland, Brown, and Tawney, Select Documents, 357-359. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1628-1629, 521. 

Ibid., 1629-1631, 418-419, 480-481. 

Ibid., 1631-1633, 58. 

Ibid., 1633-1634, 164-166. 

Ibid., 1635-1636, 383. 


Ibid., 1625-1649, 488. 
Venetian State Papers, 1628-1632, 44-45, 67-68. 
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vests and the failure of crops. This condition seems to 
have been chronic from 1630 to 1633, when the govern- 
ment was kept busy devising measures of relief for the 
poor. As early as 1629, we find a general rise in the 
price of grain, and petitions being made to prevent its 
export. These requests met with response on the part of 
the government. Soranzo, the Venetian ambassador, or- 
dered by his superiors to contract for the purchase of a 
supply of corn, feared that the sudden rise in prices 
would prevent him from obtaining permission to make 
the authorized purchase. During the summer of 1629 
he had approached merchants to procure his grain, but 
all excused themselves on the ground that any attempt 
to export this commodity would probably provoke an 
insurrection. Furthermore, after these dealers had vain- 
ly tried to secure the corn in Kent, they came to the con- 
clusion that it would be dangerous to push the matter 
any further, as the price now exceeded the legal rate. In 
various counties we find complaints regarding existing 
conditions. Essex reported a scarcity of grain, especially 
oats, pease and barley. In Rutland there was barely 
enough corn to feed the people and seed the land; but in 
York the inhabitants were more fortunate, for in this 
county corn was stored away for the poor. In Norwich 
the mayor notified the Privy Council that a shortage of 
corn and victuals lay heavily on the poor, whose numbers 
increased through lack of trade, a condition which, of 
course, caused additional poor rates. Ministers and 
elders of the Dutch congregation, according to the 
mayor, complained that many of the more prosperous 
of their flocks, believing that these times would increase 
the rates for their own poor, threatened to depart; in 
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fact the poor had increased to such an extent as to compel 
the wealthy to double, and even treble, their usual con- 
tributions towards relief.’’ 

The officers of the Crown did what they could to bring 
about an alleviation of suffering by controlling the price 
of grain through a limitation of its export, and by en- 
couraging charitable measures. From 1630 to 1633 har- 
vests had been unproductive, and help of a most urgent 
character was necessary. Judges were busy finding work 
for servants whose masters could no longer keep them 
employed; vagabonds, and those who harbored them, 
were prosecuted; town stocks were raised and people 
given employment, food and clothing being sometimes 
paid them in lieu of money.” The government passed 
laws forbidding the export of beer, because this beverage, 
being made from corn, would tend to diminish the sup- 
ply of grain. The exportation of corn itself was also 
prohibited, not only to foreign countries, but from 
county to county, though London bakers were permitted 
to purchase their necessaries within a radius of twenty 
miles from the city; while the city of Bristol had a 
special license to import by sea.”* In Bedford the markets 
were well supplied, yet the prices remained high; the 
manufacture of barley malt was stopped, and numerous 
alehouses suppressed in order to force down the cost by 
overstocking the market with grain.” Efforts were made 

17 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1628-1629, 450, 535- 


Ibid., 1629-1631, 414, 415, 417, 419, 526. 

Venetias State Papers, 1629-1632, 202, 208. 

18 Victoria History of Nottingham (London, 1910), 11, 290 and 291. 

19 Leonard, English Poor Relief, 150. See also the proclamation of 
June 13, 1630, in Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1629-1631, 281. 

2° Victoria History of Bedford (London, 1908), 1, 95. 
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to prevent speculation, and the Star Chamber took 
drastic measures against men who hoarded corn for the 
purpose of selling it at an advanced price outside the 
hundred in which they lived.” By 1634, however, the 
crisis had passed. As early as September, 1633, men- 
tion is made that the poor complain of high prices in the 
face of a plentiful supply;* yet, on the whole, prices for 
that year were steady, and but little protest is recorded. 
From now on we read, occasionally, of dearth and dis- 
tress, but those conditions seem to have been local rather 
than general, and measures were usually taken to re- 
strain those responsible for this state of affairs, when this 
was feasible. 

These facts, gleaned from contemporary records, show 
clearly the economic situation in south-eastern England 
during the early part of the decade in question, and re- 
veal a condition conducive to emigration, particularly for 
cloth-makers and textile-workers, whose business was on 
the verge of destruction. It was a situation that appears 
to have been the culmination of a long period of gradual 
decline. Yet records are generally silent on the subject 
of migration. There is little or no direct proof that peo- 
ple actually left England for the purpose of escaping 
these conditions; and, were it not for collateral evidence 
that a great migration took place simultaneously with 
the industrial depression, one would be inclined to as- 
sume that relief had been obtained through the poor 
laws or by a general resumption of industry. In connec- 
tion with this the reader will observe that although the 
worst of the depression was over by 1634, emigration to 


*1 Bland, Brown, and Tawney, Select Documents, 391-392. 
22 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1633-1634, 219. 
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New England continued uninterruptedly for five or six 
years more. This brings us to the second contributing 
factor to the unrest, the Puritan upheaval, and the at- 
tempt at its suppression by Archbishop Laud. 

There was, at this time, a serious antagonism between 
the Puritans and the High Church party, headed by 
William Laud, staunchly supported by the King. Prior 
to Archbishop Laud’s administration, the Puritans had 
been abandoning the Church of England’s elaborate 
ritual, and allowing ecclesiastical property to fall into 
disuse, if not into actual decay. The movement had 
gained a strong foothold in Lincolnshire, where, in 1614, 
contrary to the universal practice of the Church, few 
children had undergone the rite of confirmation. Be- 
sides, the county maintained many unauthorized lectur- 
ers, whose freedom from clerical control gave them 
every opportunity to encourage their congregations in 
Nonconformity. The churches in this district were in 
bad physical condition; property had been stolen from 
them, repairs had been neglected, and, in some instances, 
alehouses were found in the church-yards. About 1620, 
the number of ministers who refused to conform to the 
regulations of 1603 had risen to thirty-three, and of 
those who did bow to authority, many were dissatisfied 
and ripe for a change. The congregation at Boston were 
reproached with being “a factious people imbued with a 
Puritan spirit,” and their famous clergyman, Dr. Cotton, 
was eventually ejected from his parish and sent to join 
the emigrants, after being mulcted a fine of £50.” 

During this time sectaries were increasing in Suffolk, 
and irregular clergymen were being ordained; while the 


23 Victoria History of Lincoln, 1, 60-62. 
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selections of members of Parliament from Essex in 1628 
seemed to foreshadow the coming triumph of the Puri- 
tans. Their leaders, it is true, were Church of England 
clergymen, but ranged beside them was a body of lec- 
turers over whom the bishops could exercise no control, 
and these men were consequently singled out when the 
reaction began under Archbishop Laud. These lecturers, 
together with their followers, fled to New England, and 
they numbered among them such distinguished persons 
as Eliot, Shepard, and Hooker.” The clergy of Nor- 
folk, who endeavored to bring order out of the chaotic 
affairs of the Church, met with strenuous opposition on 
the part of the Nonconformists, though they displayed 
inexhaustible patience in dealing with recalcitrants. 
There were many also, even among those who had taken 
Holy Orders, who resisted the establishment of ecclesi- 
astical law and order.” Bedford was also strongly Puri- 
tan, though Laud, when he visited the diocese in 1634, 
saw fit to make only one deprivation.” 

William Laud was appointed Bishop of London in 
1628. He was a man imbued with a firm determination 
to restore the Church to its original doctrinal form and to 
sweep away those abuses, both heretical and material, 
which had crept into it during the early part of the sev- 
enteenth century. Though regarded as a persecutor by 
his opponents, and frequently so described by American 
historians with Puritanical leanings, it would be an in- 
justice to the man to dismiss him into that category. As 
an administrator of the Church, his position was clearly 

*4 Victoria History of Essex, 1, 51-53. 

25 Victoria History of Norfolk, 11, 277. 

26 Victoria History of Bedford, 1, 337- 
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defined. It was his desire, nay his duty, to restore uni- 
formity of doctrine and ritual, to revive a spirit of rever- 
ence for the sacred buildings in which the services were 
held, and to rescue the Faith from the contaminating 
influences of heresy. He was fortunate in securing the 
loyal and enthusiastic support of his sovereign, Charles 
I, himself a High-Churchman, even suspected at the 
time of being a Roman Catholic at heart. Laud, on his 
accession to the See of London, did not at once plunge 
into a series of reforms, but contented himself with at- 
tacking Calvinistic innovations, and suspending a few of 
the more objectionable lecturers, among whom was 
Thomas Hooker. But when he was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1633, he began his crusade against Non- 
conformity in earnest. | 
Charles had already initiated reforms. The cathedral 
of St. Paul had for some time been used as a rendezvous 
by business men for the transaction of their affairs, and 
as a lounging place for idlers. When these conditions 
became intolerable, the King issued an order forbidding 
such practices, at least while divine service was in prog- 
ress.’ Scarcely was the Archbishop installed when his 
sovereign issued a commission empowering him to visit 
all churches, poorhouses, hospitals, and schools in the 
Province of Canterbury; and, at the same time, authority 
was given to the Justices of the Peace to arrest all Non- 
conformists who met in private, behind closed doors, to 
carry on conventicles contrary to the law, and to hale 
them before the Ecclesiastical Commission. Laud made 
several yearly reports of his visitations, from which we 
gather our knowledge of the conditions in his Province. 


27S. R. Gardiner, Charles I, u, 11. 
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Among his early attempts at reform we note an effort 
to compel foreigners, who clung to their Protestant be- 
liefs and practices, to conform to the Church of Eng- 
land; for in his own diocese he had noticed an alarming 
spread of Nonconformity, a state of affairs that may be 
traceable to numerous French, Dutch, and Italian con- 
gregations which had settled in the neighborhood, and 
spread their views among the native inhabitants. He sug- 
gested to the King and the Council that members of 
these churches born subjects of the Crown, be brought 
within the Anglican communion, and with this end in 
view he wrote: “I have, according to that which I 
thought might best sort with your majesty’s intentions, 
commanded my vicar-general, when he was lately at 
Canterbury, to begin fairly to call them to conform with 
the English Church.” Then, addressing a communica- 
tion to these congregations, he informed them that all 
English-born natives belonging to such organizations 
were to go to parish churches, although those who were 
not English born could use their own discipline, but the 
English liturgy must be translated into French and 
Dutch, in order that the children might be fitted for 
English citizenship; to all of which the churches replied 
that they had a permit exempting them from the juris- 
diction of the bishops, and allowing them to use their 
own service. But the Archbishop’s efforts evidently bore 
fruit, for the following year these congregations at Can- 
terbury, Maidstone, and Sandwich made some show of 
conformity, though not enough to meet with the King’s 
regulations. Some of these people may have migrated 
to America, for we find in New England a French con- 
gregation of Protestants under Monsieur Daille, al- 
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though it is impossible to say whether they came from 
England or France.” 

Not satisfied with the progress made, Laud suggested 
the use of more effective methods. Yet despite this mili- 
tant policy he declared he was actuated, not by a desire 
to abolish toleration, but by a fear that the existence of 
such independent ecclesiastical units, each maintaining 
its own discipline, would impair the unity of the Church 
of England, and might establish what would be, in sub- 
stance, a state within a state. On his visitations, the Arch- 
bishop found, in certain quarters, evidence of a fast- 
growing Puritanism accompanied by a general indiffer- 
ence and, sometimes, by an open hostility to the Church. 
At Lincoln, for instance, there were many Anabaptists, 
whose antecedents, we have reason to believe, were 
scarcely productive of a friendly attitude towards the 
Church of England. The Primate also notes here con- 
siderable drunkenness, both among the clergy and the 
laity, an unfortunate condition, but one which, no doubt, 
caused him less anxiety than frank heresy. At St. David’s 
trouble was reported, for here the congregations had at- 
tacked the churches and torn down the chancels; and the 
difficulty of- controlling the situation by legal weapons 
was greatly enhanced by the presence of Puritan Justices 
of the Peace. At Yarmouth, also, there was trouble. The 
lecturer, whom the Church was unable to control, as was 
often the case with such men, had been brought before 
the Commission for censure, a measure that had a bene- 
ficial effect, for the man promptly left for New Eng- 
land. In Norwich, where a large number of recusants 


28 Cotton Mather, Magnalia (London, 1702), 80. 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1633-16345 530, 5385 5575 575- 
William Laud’s Works (Oxford, 1853), v, Part 2, 323-324. 
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were indicted, a Nonconformist, who would not recog- 
nize the authorities, vacated his cure, and departed for 
Holland; and on Laud’s report to Charles we find the 
King’s wise comment: “Let him goe; wee ar well ridd of 
him.” There were many lecturers in the county of Suf- 
folk maintained by private gentlemen “without so much 
as the knowledge of the ordinary, and without any due 
observation to the canons, or the discipline of the 
Church ;” and these constituted a great problem for the 
bishops, who were obliged to tolerate them, though un- 
able to control their utterances. 

Laud found it difficult to promote his measures with- 
out assistance from the government. At Ashford and 
Egerton he found many Brownists and Separatists, whose 
leaders, he suggests, should be compelled to abjure the 
kingdom; but, as this measure was beyond the power of 
the Church to enforce, he knew it would be necessary to 
appeal to the courts. These people were those of the 
poorer sort, humble artisans and workingmen, whose 
short-comings the Archbishop was inclined to overlook, 
while he threw their leaders into prison. Such conditions 
called for civil law of some kind, as the recusants could 
not be cajoled by mere threats or arguments.” 

The upshot of this movement was a general desire on 
the part of Nonconformists, especially those of the upper 
social stratum to leave the country and seek refuge 
abroad, particularly in New England. Laud himself re- 
ports many such instances; and Samuel Collins, who 
tried to reform a district, which for fifty years had been 
a center of dissent, found so many persons ready to go 
overseas that he was obliged to modify his policy.” The 


29 Laud, Works, 111, 421, et seq., and V, Part 2, 323-370. 
3° Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1631-1633, 255. 
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Bishop of Norwich reported that of those in his diocese 
who were under episcopal censure, or had fled to avoid 
it, only three or four had made their submission. Towns 
were depopulated, churches abandoned or suffered to 
fall into decay, while those members of the congrega- 
tions that remained behind were thrust on neighboring 
parishes. The Rector of St. Martin’s abandoned his 
benefice and fled to America. John Davenport, vicar of 
St. Stephen’s, and later a leader in New Haven, resigned 
because of conscientious scruples against Conformity, and 
went to Amsterdam,” “for,” as Cotton Mather said 
later, “at length conformity to ceremonies humanely in- 
vented and imposed in the worship of God, was urged in 
the Church of England with so much rigour, that Mr. 
Davenport was thereby driven to seek a refuge from the 
storm in the cold and rude corners of America.” Mr. 
Eaton followed Davenport, “and many eminent Lon- 
doners cheerfully engaged with him in this undertak- 
ing. Unto New England this company of good men 
came in the year 1637.”** Thomas Shepard in his mem- 
oirs tells us that he had been forbidden to preach by 
the Archbishop; and then speaking of his experiences in 
Yorkshire, he says: “and there I stayed till Mr. Cotton, 
Mr. Hooker, Stone, Weld, went to New-England; and 
hereupon most of the godly in England were awakened, 
and intended much to go to New England. And I hav- 
ing a call by divers friends in New-England to come 
over, and many in Old England desiring me to go over, 
and promising to go with me, I did hereupon resolve to 
go thither, especially considering the season.” Further- 


31 Laud, Works, 318-319, 350-351, 363- 
32 Mather, Magnalia, 138. 
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more, Shepard felt unable to conform to the Church, 
and saw no reason for preaching privately in England, 
where his liberty was threatened, when an opportunity 
to preach in public awaited him beyond the seas.” The 
famous Thomas Hooker was a popular preacher whose 
influence caused the Church considerable alarm. A peti- 
tion addressed to Laud by the clergy asking for Hooker’s 
removal caused a counterblast in the form of another 
petition from certain beneficed gentlemen, highly rec- 
ommending him. To proceed against this man seemed 
productive of more harm than good, for his friends were 
resolved to maintain him in private; and, moreover, he 
himself asked nothing better than to be permitted to 
depart quietly. Samuel Collins suggested such a course 
to the Archbishop, for then the people would soon for- 
get him and all would be peaceable, otherwise, said 
Collins, “his genius will still haunte all the pulpits in the 
country, where any of his scholers may be admitted to 
preach.”** 

That religion was the mainspring of the migration to 
New England, can be deduced from many bits of evi- 
dence scattered through various sources. A petition by 
Edward Winslow, agent for the Massachusetts Colony, 
requesting from the King facilities for migrating and 
settling, gives as reasons for leaving the country a dis- 
like of “many things in practice here in respect of Church 
ceremony,” and a desire to depart rather than to cause 
trouble.** A Mr. Humfrey, who arrived at Boston in 

33 Alexander Young, Chronicles of Massachusetts (Boston, 1846), 

28-531. 
3 zr W. Davids, Annals (London, 1863), Collins’s letter to Duck, 
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1634, informed Governor Winthrop that the “godly 
people in England began now to apprehend a special 
hand of God in raising this plantation, and their hearts 
were generally stirred to come over.” 


Among other [he said] we received letters from a godly 
preacher, Mr. Levinston a Scotchman in the north of Ireland, 
whereby he signified that there were many good Christians in 
those parts resolved to come hither, if they might receive satis- 
faction concerning some questions and propositions which they 
sent over. Likewise, Mr. Humfrey brought certain propositions 
from persons of great quality and estate (and of special note for 
piety,) whereby they discovered their intentions to join with us, 
if they might receive satisfaction therein. 


The governor also adds that he knows of private let- 
ters, afirming that the departure of so many ministers’ 
and Christians had made those in England fearful of the 
future.** “It was now also a time,” says Cotton Mather, 
“when some hundreds of those good people which had 
the nick-name of Puritans put upon them, transported 
themselves, with their whole families and interests into 
the desarts of America, that they might here peaceably 
erect Congregational Churches.”” 

Governor Winthrop himself had been active in pro- 
moting colonization for some time. In 1629, three hun- 
dred persons had been sent over, and these, wrote Gov- 
ernor Dudley, “by their too large commendations of the 
country, and the commodities thereof, invited us so 
strongly to go on, that Mr. Winthrop, of Suffolk .. . 
coming in to us, we came to such resolution, that in April, 
1630, we set sail from Old England with four good 
ships.” But Governor Dudley was by no means sanguine 


36 Winthrop’s Journal, Hosmer, Ed. (New York, 1908), 11, 127. 
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as to the economic resources of the colony, however de- 
sirable it might be from a religious point of view, for he 
wrote to the Countess of Lincoln (March 12, 1630): 


. . . that if any come hither to plant for worldly ends, that can 
live well at home, he commits an error, of which he will soon 
repent him: But if for spiritual, and that no particular obstacle 
hinder his removal, he may find here what may well content 
him: viz. Materials to build, fewel to burn, ground to plant, 
seas and rivers to fish in, a pure air to breathe in, good water 
to drink, till wine or beer can be made; . . . And I do the 
more willingly use this open and plain dealing, least other men 
should fall short of their expectations, when they come hither, 
as we to our great prejudice did; by means of letters sent us 
from hence to England; wherein Honest men out of a desire to 
draw over others to them, wrote somewhat hyperbolically of 
many things here: if any godly man out of religious ends will 
come over, to help us in the good work we are about: I think 
they cannot dispose of themselves, nor of their estates more to 
God’s glory, and the furtherance of their own reckoning: but 
they must not be of the poorer sort yet, for divers years.** 


Hardly an encouraging prospectus for persons desiring 
to transport themselves to New England to better their 
material welfare, and it is not likely that many grasped 
the opportunity, even though hard pressed at home. 
Laud’s reforms led thousands to believe that a deter- 
mined effort was being made to draw England back 
under the Papal yoke, and these malcontents were re- 
enforced by persons not interested in religion, primarily, 
but rather in such questions as ship money and similar 
acts of oppression. In 1633, probably through increasing 
severity in ecclesiastical discipline at home, the westward 
tide of migration increased, and no less than seven hun- 
dred persons crossed to America, including John Cotton 


38 1 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., Vi11, 37-38, and 42-43. 
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of Boston.” Asa result of this migration fear of a strong 
Puritan colony overseas, composed of men whose feel- 
ings towards the Church were openly hostile, and whose 
attitude to the home government was by no means 
friendly, was beginning to make itself felt among clerical 
and civil authorities. And, indeed, the alarm was some- 
what justified, for 


- most, if not all, of the ministers, who then visited these 
regions, were either attended or followed, with a number of 
pious people, who had lived within the reach of their ministry 
in England. These, who were now also become generally non- 
conformists . . . continued there sincere affections unto that 
ministry, and were willing to accompany it unto the utmost 
ends of the earth. 


This was the case with Francis Higginson, who was in- 
vited by the Governor to go to New England. When 
his resolution became known, many Puritans resolved to 
accompany him, and they left England not as separatists 
from the Church, but rather as separatists from its cor- 
ruptions “to practise the positive part of church reforma- 
tion, and propagate the gospel in America.” The perse- 
cution from which the Puritans fled was, then, one that 
was inspired, in their opinion, by a party in the Church, 
whose control would soon bring it to the state of “the 
house which our Saviour saw built upon the sand.” 
But, in order to form a judicious opinion of the migra- 
tion, it is necessary to take into account references to 
economic as well as religious causes. In a letter addressed 
to Archbishop Laud by W. L. Maynard, in 1638, the 
writer sketches the plans of clothiers of the more in- 
fluential class to go to New England, and he also men- 


3® Gardiner, Charles I, 22-23, 218. 
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tions rumours of persons of ability and substance having 
sold their land to make the journey, for which purpose 
fourteen ships are to be ready the following Easter.” 
Likewise the Reverend John White, as early as 1630, 
pointed out in the Planters Plea that England’s ability 
to send out the colonists was due to her “overflowing 
multitudes” who, because of the interruption of trade, 
were living in idleness or taking up callings, other than 
their own, to everybody’s embarrassment. To remedy 
this, White would first transport servants ministering to 
luxury, though he had no desire to abolish all forms of 
state and reduce society to a dull sameness, but merely 
because he felt that non-necessities should be the first to 
suffer. Furthermore, there were too many, so he 
thought, employed in necessary callings, such as handy 
craftsmen, shoemakers, tailors, and inn-keepers, many of 
whom, because of this surplus of labor, were obliged to 
live in a condition little better than beggary. Then he 
sums up the motives for migration in a pithy sentence 
that takes into consideration the entire scope of the move- 
ment with due emphasis on the dominant factor: 
Necessitie may presse some; Noveltie draw on others; hopes of 
gaine in time to come may prevaile with a third sort; but that 
the most and most sincere and godly part have the advance- 
ment of the Gospel for their maine scope I am confident.” 


Governor Winthrop, in a paper ascribed to him, is also 
careful to point out that economic motives played a part 
in the migration. A surplus of population, he said, had 
lessened the value of human beings, for masters were 
compelled to support their servants, and parents their 


*! Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1574-1660, 266. 
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children, even after the latter had attained an age when 
they should be at work, while all towns complained of 
the burdens of their poor, though every effort had been 
made to find them employment: “. . . and thus it has 
come to passe,” he writes, “that children servantes and 
Neighboures, espeacially if they be poore are compted 
the greatest burthens, which if thinges weare right would 
be the cheifest earthly blessinges.”“ To add to the 
trouble, an indecent strife for social distinction had 
arisen, as few had enough means to maintain their posi- 
tion in suitable style, and those who failed to do so were 
looked upon with contempt. This had given rise to trick- 
ery in business, as those with insufficient funds made vain 
attempts to recoup their losses quickly, thus making it 
very difficult for a man to earn his living honestly. It is 
possible that Governor Winthrop is here voicing his own 
predicament, for while there is no doubt in his case that 
religion was the impelling motive for his departure, he 
complains in a letter to his son Henry of being so far in 
debt that he was ashamed to borrow any more.** We 
can not, however, in justice to the economic side of the 
movement leave the subject without mentioning the con- 
clusions of John Eliot, the devoted Indian missionary, 
who points out that many have come to New England 
because of their inability to find employment at home.“ 

Yet, in so far as New England was concerned, those, 
seeking material advancement were the exception and not 
the rule; for persons forced from their homes to inhos- 
pitable regions by economic pressure, are usually drawn 

43 Winthrop Papers, 1 (Boston, 1931), 139- 
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from the poorer classes of the community, where want 
and poverty are most acute, an element which does not 
seem to have been well represented in the New Eng- 
land colonies. In fact, the settlers from Suffolk County, 
to take a specific instance, were chiefly persons who, 
though not in the first social rank, had, at least, influ- 
ential connections and pretensions to some position, and 
formed part of the stratum next below that which comes 
under the cognizance of heralds (i.e., families high in 
the subsidy books). The clergy who accompanied them 
were all men of education. Many emigrants were sufh- 
ciently well off to be able to take servants with them.” 
Mr. Humfrey, who came over in 1634, brought proposi- 
tions from people of quality desiring to make their 
homes in New England if they could receive satisfactory 
terms.*’ “Some of the ministers,” wrote Cotton Mather, 
“and many of the gentlemen, that came over with the 
ministers, were persons of considerable estates: who 
therewith charitably brought over many poor families of 
godly people.” Of a like character were the inhabitants 
of Newtown who followed Hooker into Connecticut.” 
Mr. White also tells us that substantial people were 
among the first to take an interest in the colony. 


By this time [he says] . . . the good report of Captaine Ende- 
cotts Governement and the encrease of the Colony began to 


** Such is the opinion of Joseph Hunter, who draws his conclusions 
from a Ms. (in the Harleian Department of the British Museum, No. 
6071), called “An Heraldical Book showing the Descent and pedigree 
of the Kings of England, and of Several Families of the Nobility and 
Gentry.” See 3 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., X, 172. 
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awaken the Spirits of some Persons of competent estates, not 
formerly engaged, considering that they lived either without 
any vsefull employment at home, and might be more seruice- 
able in assisting the planting of a Colony in New-England 
tooke at last a resolution to unite themselues for the prosecu- 
tion of that worke: And as it usually falls out; some other of 
their acquaintance, seeing such men of good estates engaged in 
the Voyage . . . united unto them . . . and embarked them- 
selues for a Voyage to New-England. . . .*° 


Puritan noblemen likewise thought of honoring Massa- 
chusetts by joining its inhabitants. Lord Saye and Sele 
and Lord Brooke offered to do this, if a peerage and a 
hereditary legislative body could be erected for their 
benefit. The offer was declined with thanks.” 

That religion played a dominant part in the migration 
to New England is shown by the anxiety which Arch- 
bishop Laud displayed towards the state of the colony 
which was being rapidly built up there. He greatly 
feared that the settlers were erecting on the far-off 
shores of America a colony of Nonconformists, the suc- 
cess of which, if it met with good fortune, might en- 
courage Dissenters at home by holding before them the 
hope of a refuge abroad. He therefore secured (April, 
1634) the appointment of a commission, headed by him- 
self, with power to regulate the colonies and control the 
colonists on their voyages to and from America. In De- 
cember, the Privy Council was induced to restrict emi- 
gration to persons having a license, and the poorer classes 
were to have certificates from their clergymen, testifying 
to their conformity.** The Archbishop now made a spe- 

5° Proceedings, Lx11, Mass. Hist. Soc., 420. 
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cial attack on Massachusetts. The following year, when 
Edward Winslow was dispatched by the colonists with 
a petition to the Commissioners requesting the govern- 
ment either to protect them from foreign states (they 
were situated between French and Dutch colonies), or 
allow them to defend themselves, Laud seized the oc- 
casion to turn the question into far different channels. 
Winslow was interrogated regarding his own actions in 
religious and civil affairs, and his answers being consid- 
ered unsatisfactory, the unfortunate ambassador was sent 
to the Fleet.” 

In attempting to arrive at the approximate number of 
persons who sailed to New England for the sake of re- 
ligious liberty, we might examine the lists of freemen in 
Massachusetts and see if they throw any light on the 
problem, for here membership in one of the recognized 
churches was a prerequisite for qualification as a free- 
man. In 1630, the year before the religious test became 
obligatory, one hundred and nine persons applied for en- 
rollment as freemen. Eleven years later, 1,322 freemen 
are named in the colony’s records;™ and, after this, their 
number increases but slowly — due, probably, to a fall- 
ing off in immigration — for in 1649 there were but four 
hundred and eighty more, and up to 1660 only two hun- 
dred more.” But there are circumstances that led us to 
regard these figures as an inadequate representation of 
the entire voting strength of Massachusetts, and, conse- 
quently, no final criterion of the proportion of the colo- 
nists that came to New England for religious reasons. 

53 William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, W. C. Ford, 
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The religious test, mentioned above, was enacted by 
the General Court in 1631, and provided that no man 
should be admitted to the body politic unless he were a 
member of a church that met with the approval of the 
government. But the formation of churches acceptable 
to the authorities was not so easy as one might imagine. 
The General Court, in 1636, forbade the organization of 
independent congregations without their first obtaining 
governmental permission, and the consent of the neigh- 
boring churches, one month before the formal inaugura- 
tion. And furthermore it was “ordered, that noe person, 
being a member of any churche which shall hereafter be 
gathered without the approbation of the magistrates, and 
the greater parte of the said churches, shalbe admitted to 
the Freedome of the commonwealthe.” In some quarters 
this was regarded as rather severe, and gradually a few 
churches adopted the opinion “that any may be admitted 
to Church-fellowship, that are not extremely ignorant or 
scandalous.” Despite this concession, the qualifications 
were strict enough to limit membership to the chosen few 
who were orthodox in every respect.” 

One may well ask why, if the majority were Puritans, 
they did not join the Church, since failure to acknowl- 
edge ecclesiastical authority caused them to be treated as 
aliens, and compelled them to bear the expenses of gov- 
ernment without having a voice in its management. In 
answer to this, it is necessary to point out that the ma- 
jority, though Puritan in sympathy, represented many 
shades of Protestant opinion, and the official religion 
adopted in Massachusetts was decided by a small group 
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controlling the colony,” that is the group which, when 
the Royal Charter of March 4, 1628/29, was transferred 
to America by Winthrop in the spring of 1630, enacted 
the religious test for membership. Many who emigrated 
by reason of conscientious scruples were of different per- 
suasions, such as Anabaptists and Episcopalians; and, as 
one of the latter expressed it, “I came from England, 
because I did not like the lord-bishops; but I can’t join 
with you, because I would not be under the lord-breth- 
ren.”** Admission to the Congregational, or Established 
Church was not easy, in fact it was more difficult than 
membership in the Anglican communion, where the 
comparatively simple ceremonies of baptism and con- 
firmation are the only requirements. The Puritans 
thought of the “True Church” as consisting only of a 
select body of saints. To join the elect, then, one must 
pass a rather severe inspection at the hands of the pastor, 
under whose surveillance the candidate was placed for 
some time. He was then examined by the officers, and, if 
approved, his candidature was reviewed by the entire con- 
gregation, before which he was obliged to present him- 
self and relate his religious experiences.” Should any one 
raise an objection, the proceedings were stayed pending 
an investigation of the case. “Whereupon,” says an ob- 
server, “sometimes, men do speak to the contrary, in case 
they have not heard of the propounding, and so stay the 
party for that time also, till this new offence be heard 
before the Elders, so that sometimes there is a space of 
divers moneths between a parties first propounding and 
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receiving; and some are so bashful, as that they chose 
rather to goe without the Communion, than undergoe 
such publique confessions and tryals, but that is held 
their fault.” If they passed this ordeal, they were ad- 
mitted. “Then,” says the writer, “they may receive the 
Sacrament of the Lords supper with them, and their 
children bee baptized, but not before; also till then they 
may not be free men of the Common-wealth, but being 
received in the Church they may. Sometimes the Master 
is admitted, and not the servant, and e contra; the hus- 
band is received and not the wife; and on the contrary, 
the child, and not the parent.” The effect of this policy 
was, in the opinion of one acute observer, to lessen the 
regard for religion on the part of many, who, while re- . 
ligiously inclined when in England, were unable to satis- 
fy the rather strict demands of the New England Puri- 
tans. People were also criticizing the system in force as 
one that would eventually prevent a large number from 
having their children baptized, unless the regulations 
were modified.” Thus many who were unable to secure 
admission to the Congregational Church, were at heart 
sincerely religious, and inclined to regard their exclusion 
as a serious misfortune. They had received spiritual in- 
struction in England, and had emigrated with the ex- 
pectation of continuing the exercise of their beliefs under 
more auspicious circumstances. Had they been an in- 
different people, coming to this country for purely eco- 
nomic reasons, a failure to be admitted to the Church 
would have caused them no regret. 

We are forced, then, to the conclusion that there is no 
way in which we can compute the number of those who 


®° Lechford, Plain Dealing, 21, 29, 89 and 130. 
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left England and settled in Massachusetts because of re- 
ligious scruples. Many of those who migrated for this 
reason declined, or were unable, to join the Congrega- 
tional Church, and of those who did there were a large 
number who failed to enroll as freemen. The reason for 
the refusal of many church-members to apply for the 
privileges of citizenship may be found in the fact that 
those privileges carried with them certain duties which 
some of the colonists found distasteful. In fact, so gen- 
eral did this practice become that the General Court 
issued an order in 1643, urging the churches to deal with 
the recalcitrants; and four years later, this measure not 
having proved successful, these worthy individuals were 
subjected to a fine.” In the other colonies (save New 
Haven") the religious test was not applied; hence a list 
of freemen would prove nothing. The Fundamental 
Orders of Connecticut (1638) make no mention of re- 
ligious qualifications, requiring freemen merely to take 
an oath of fidelity and to live within the jurisdiction of 
the plantation.” Rhode Island, as might be expected, 
allowed complete liberty to her freemen, who bound 
themselves under the Covenant of 1636 to obedience to 
orders made for the public good “only in civil things.” 
Plymouth also was free from religious restrictions.” 


®! Records of Massachusetts, 1, 38, 208. 

62 A. E. McKinley, “The Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen English 
Colonies in America.” Publications, University of Pennsylvania Series 
in History No. 2 (Philadelphia, 1905), 306. 

®3 Colonial Records of Connecticut, 1636-1665, 20-25. The oath was 
drawn in 1640: [bid., 62. 

®* Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantation: 
(Providence, R. L., 1856), 1 (1636-1663), 14. 

®5 Records of Plymouth, 1623-1682, 8. See also McKinley, “The 
Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen Colonies,” 341-342. 
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In determining the causes which led to the Great 
Migration, we are confronted by two events of profound 
significance: the activities of Archbishop Laud, and the 
decay of the cloth trade, with its concomitant evils. 
These events were attended by a large increase of popu- 
lation in the British colonies, particularly in New Eng- 
land and the West Indies. That emigrants to the latter 
settlements were not impelled by conscientious scruples 
may be conceded without much discussion, for there is no 
evidence of Puritans being attracted there; nor would it 
have been likely for them to scatter abroad when drawn 
to each other by a strong and militant faith. But the 
situation in New England was entirely different. Con- 
temporary literature overflows with references to “per- 
secutions” of the godly, their anxious yearning for re- 
ligious freedom, and the desirability of establishing an 
asylum in New England, where the laws of man could 
be made to conform with the Word of God. True, much 
that has come down to us was written by clergymen who 
naturally emphasized the spiritual side, and were in- 
clined to regard this as the only impelling motive, not 
only for themselves, but for their followers. Yet, on the 
other hand, we have few records suggesting financial 
difficulties; the colonists were, for the most part people 
of means, not likely to be affected by fluctuations in the 
cloth trade or even by a poor harvest; they chose the 
comparatively bleak shore of New England in prefer- 
ence to the fertile West Indies; their exodus caused 
Archbishop Laud serious misgivings for the future of the 
colony (else, why did he attempt to control its govern- 
ment? ); and, lastly, their migration stopped suddenly 
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with the election of the Puritan Long Parliament. Un- 
fortunately, the economic phase of the migration has 
never yet been adequately treated by historians. Until 
it has been made the subject of painstaking research by 
competent scholars—a laborious undertaking, one may 
imagine — the fundamental cause of the Great Migra- 
tion ought still to be attributed primarily to religious 
discontent. 








JONATHAN EDWARDS 
AND THE 
“YOUNG FOLKS’ BIBLE” 


THOMAS H. JOHNSON 


N 1744 Jonathan Edwards’s personal success and in- 

fluence and happiness seem to have been all that a 
colonial minister in his early middle life could have 
asked for. He held the best inland parish in New Eng- 
land; his marriage had proved unusually felicitous; and 
his reputation as a preacher and writer was established, 
at home and abroad. Yet in that year, from causes seem- 
ingly unimportant and startlingly untheological, began 
the decline which led to his dismissal from Northampton 
six years later. Though the principal cause of his dis- 
missal was a controversy over church doctrine, which 
did not come to a head until 1749, there were two con- 
tributary causes that had their beginning as early as 
1744. One, which need not concern us here, was his dis- 
pute with the town over his salary; the other was a quar- 
rel over church discipline which began when Edwards 
discovered that certain young people of the town had 
been reading “immoral books.” No satisfactory expo- 
sition of the latter dispute has ever appeared, nor has 
any one yet proved what the objectionable book, or 
books, were. 

From the founding of New England, breaches of 
moral discipline were handled by ministers, who, if the 
charges were grave enough, called councils to sit in judg- 


37 
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ment upon delinquents. Periods of moral laxity fol- 
lowed hard upon the emotional strain of revivals, and 
such a period of laxity was due in Northampton in the 
early forties. So Edwards, whose experience with re- 
vivals and their aftermaths was now abundant, could not 
have been surprised, however great his distress, when 
he was informed that certain younger members of the 
community had been reading books to which they should 
not have had access. This much information Edwards’s 
first biographer, his friend and pupil Samuel Hopkins, 
published in 1765; and Sereno E. Dwight, writing a six- 
hundred page Life of Edwards in 1829, told no more. 
In fact, no one hinted at what the book could have been, 
until Leslie Stephen conjectured with apparent, though 
certainly unsubstantiated, earnestness, that perhaps the 
offending volume was Richardson’s Pamela." 

The thought of Jonathan Edwards setting himself 
up as literary dictator in eighteenth-century Northamp- 
ton fastnesses and establishing there a sort of Puritan 
Index, struck the fancy of succeeding Edwards commen- 
tators; and the Pamela story has passed current, albeit as 
thin coin indeed, down to the present day. Mr. H. N. 
Gardiner, in his very able essay on Edwards in the elev- 
enth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, doubted the 
legend, though he did not suggest an alternative. 

But the truth is that though Edwards condemned the 
wasting of time, as many ministers did then and have 

? “Edwards got into trouble by endeavouring to force his own notions 
of discipline amongst certain young people, belonging to ‘considerable 
families’ who were said to indulge in loose conversation and equivocal 
books. They possibly preferred Pamela, which had then just revealed a 


new source of amusement to the world, to awakening sermons.” Fraser’s 
Magazine (November, 1873), LXXXVIII, 535-536. 
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done since, he was a man widely enough read to know 
that literature could sometimes be a part of one’s “im- 
provement,” and that novels or “romances” might well 
form a part of literature. Dwight, on the authority of 
Edwards’s son Timothy, states that Edwards read 
Charles Grandison with considerable pleasure.* What 
other novels Edwards actually read, we can not know 
for certain; but his opinion of novel-reading is clearly set 
forth by entries that he made in his “Catalogue”*—a 
note-book containing jottings and comments concern- 
ing books which he read or hoped to procure — for he 
speaks there of the Adventures of T elemachus as “a work 
never enough to be applauded under the word Ro- 
mance.” And in the same manuscript he included items 
of still further interest: 


Clarissa a Romance in several volumes highly commended in 
the Scots Magazine of Novem. 1749 as tending much to pro- 
mote virtue and piety. 


He was interested enough in Clarissa to speculate upon 
its authorship, for interspersed, as if entered at a later 
date, appears: “Said in the New York Gazette May 25. 
53 to be written by one Harlow and in 8 volumes.”* At 
about the same time — and one hopes he did read it — 
he has entered this: 


Amelia. a novel by Henry Fielding Esq 4 vols 12mo much 
commended in Monthly Review for Decem. 1751 as recom- 
mending virtue and conjugal Love 


2 S$. E. Dwight, Jonathan Edwards (New York, 1830), 601 and note. 
3 Yale Library. Edwards Collection, No. 24. 
* The Scots Magazine (November, 1749), X1, 538, speaks of “Mr. S. 


Richardson, printer, the supposed author of Pamela; and with equal 
reason said to be the author as well as editor of the present work.” 
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And most interesting of entries, at least for this discus- 
sion, is the following: “Pamela or virtue Rewarded in 4 
vols in octavo. cum Privilegio” 

His interest in novels must have been genuine, for he 
has made note in his “Catalogue” on a later page: 
Pamela in Monthly Review of Decem. 1752 p. 470. Speaks of 
Pamela as an Interesting original worthy to be spoken of in 


terms of high Respect which has afforded entertainment to 
Readers of all Ranks 


The italics represent his own emphasis, for he was brief- 
ing the Review’s article; and he very seldom thus 
marked an item. Although we can not know positively 
whether he had read Pamela, we can hardly believe, 
without some definite proof, that he had ever disap- 
proved of it. Stephen’s Pamela-remark was offered 
without known warrant and has never been accepted as 
more than a doubtful hypothesis. Actual evidence as to 
the truth in the matter has always lain in the Edwards 
Manuscripts, but no one has ever yet taken the trouble 


to get at it. 
. - * «= 


Among the many sheafs of Edwards’s manuscript 
sermons that are deposited in the library of Yale Uni- 
versity, is one dated August, 1744.” This sermon, bound 
together —as so many sermons of Edwards were — 
with scraps of whatever lay at hand, is more arresting 
now for the letter which is bound into it than for the 
sermon itself. This letter, dated Northampton, March 
26, is addressed “To Eleazar Hannam’s wife” —a resi- 


® Text from Micah v: 7, 8. 
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dent of Southampton® and a member of the second pre- 
cinct church. It reads thus: 


It has been testified by one befo[re the]’ Church, that she 
was once at the [John (or) Moll] Macklin’s House, where 
were Oli[ver War]ner, and Medad Lyman reading [a book] 
about women kind, that which wa[s very] unclean to be read; 
and that they [made] sport of what they read before som[e 
wo]men kind; and that ‘Thankfull Parso[ns said] you were 
there. This therefore is [to de]sire you, as you are a member 
of th[e Chris]tian Church, and would maintain [Com]mun- 
ion of Churches, whereby they [are ob]liged to assist one an- 
other as occasi[on arises] to send an exact and full Testimony 
[of all] that you know relating to this ma[tter] particularly 
as near as you can, how [unclean(? )] it was, which of these two 
young [men] read in the Book, whether one or [both] of 
them, what the Book was abo[ut,] whether it was about wom- 
en’s having childre[n,] whether they seem’d to make sport 
[and di]version of what was read, whether [they] took occa- 
sion from it to run upon the [girls] and the like. In thus giv- 
ing [this] Testimony I think you will do wha[t you] are 
obliged to do as a Christian. JonaTHan Epw[arps] 


An inquiry into this affair seemed to Edwards, then, 
to lie clearly within the province of his duties, and at his 
suggestion the church voted to probe more thoroughly. 
So he called a meeting at his house, to which he sum- 
moned all who were involved, witnesses and accused, 
and then, with the assistance of such pillars of local au- 
thority as Colonel John Stoddard, Major Seth Pomeroy, 
Moses Hannam, Caleb Sheldon, and Captain John 


® The precinct of Southampton “was organized under an act of in- 
corporation” in 1741, and during the succeeding ten years had a separate 
church and minister, though no municipal independence. See J. R. Trum- 
bull, History of Northampton (Northampton, 1902), 11, go. 

7 Brackets supply words or letters conjectured as the probable reading 
for that edge of the letter which was trimmed to fit it into the sermon- 


book. 
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Clark, he gathered testimony from accusers and partici- 
pants. The reports of meetings, detailed at length, were 
written out by Edwards himself, and are preserved in 
the library of Andover Theological Seminary. They 
clearly bear out Dwight’s assertion that Edwards had 
great difficulty in maintaining his authority, since he did 
not take pains to distinguish between the accusers and 
the accused, “and the town was suddenly all in a blaze.”* 
The twenty-two names that Edwards jotted on a small 
slip of paper —a list that included culprits, witnesses, 
and even the highly respected local physician, Dr. 
Samuel Mather — is not diplomatically arranged, and 
may, indeed, be the very list which he tactlessly read 
out in the pulpit. The complicated markings in the left- 
hand margin of the slip were doubtless clear enough to 
him, and he probably had no intention that the children 
of such first families as the Strongs, Bartletts, and 
Pomeroys should share the turpitude of the lesser Roots 
and Warners. But if he read the list from the pulpit as 
it is written, he could not have preserved the distinction 
without a running commentary explaining his markings, 
and he evidently did not make such an explanation. 
Dwight goes on to say that Edwards lost the support of 
some influential families in the town because he was not 
tactful in distinguishing those who read the book and 
those who were witnesses to the reading. The list, as it 
appears in Edwards’s handwriting, runs thus:” 


Isaac Parsons 
— Ephraim Wright 
\. Moses Sheldon 


® Dwight, Jonathan Edwards, 299-300. 


* Andover Theological Library. Edwards mss., x11, 1. All subsequent 
MS. transcriptions, unless otherwise stated, are from the same place. 
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\. Timothy Root 

\ Simeon Root 

— Ebenezer Bartlet Jun. 
— Ebenezer Pumroy Jun. 
/ Medad Lyman 

/ Oliver Warner 

\, Zadok Lyman 


Dr Mather 


— Dr Hutchinson 
\\ John Mathers wife 
— Elisha Claps wife 
— Rebekah Strong 
— Experience Strong 
— Lucy Strong 
— Ebenezer Alvord 
* Naomi Strong 
* Rachel Clap 
— Elizabeth Pumroy 
— Catherine Wright 


Mr. J. R. Trumbull, who discusses the “immoral 
book” controversy in his History of Northampton, con- 
tinued the Pamela theory — though without conviction 
—and hazarded no other. He quotes from the Judd 
manuscripts” certain circumstances that are worth in- 
cluding here because they are not found elsewhere in 
print:"* 

Sarah Clarke, daughter of Ebenezer, was one of those ac- 
cused of reading bad books. She told her story before the com- 
mittee; was herself innocent and believed most of those were 
who were accused. She said there was much exaggeration, 

1© Sylvester Judd (1789-1860), antiquarian, and authority on the his- 


tory of the Connecticut valley. His Mss., a foundation of Trumbull’s 


History of Northampton, are deposited in the Forbes Library, Northamp- 
ton. 


1! History of Northampton, U1, 203, note. 
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though some were guilty. Moses Lyman was the complainant 
to Mr. Edwards. Sarah Clarke in the time of revival used to 
hear one sermon every day, and spin a run of yarn daily. When 
those accused of reading bad books were some of them ex- 
amined at the house of Mr. Edwards, the males were assembled 
in a room on the main floor, and the females in the room above. 
A ladder stood against the house, and a young man, said to be 
Pomeroy, went up the ladder, and looked in at the 
chamber window. This caused some talk, and was condemned 
by all. Ephraim Wright acknowledged that he was one of the 
bad book party. 





Dwight must have known what the book was, though 
he delicately refrained from telling. His remark that the 
young men” were insolent apparently had its source 
from the following records, which only too baldly in- 
dicate that fact. Edwards evidently made these notes 
as he sat listening to the evidence; for his scrawl is hasty 
and all but illegible. 


Rebekah Strong. Testifieth that five years ago the next May 
Charles Wright and Timothy Root came into the shop and 
found em with a Book that they were private about Moses 
Sheldon asked whether we had seen such a Book mentioning 
the name — She had at Dr Mathers concluding by the Pictures 
that seem’d to her to be these parts of a womans body. 

Tim Root and Simeon and Moses Sheldon after talking in 
a private way about a Book — said something about a Bible in 
a Laughing way that she concluded was that — when talking 
about the Book they talked about women and girls and turn 
about and Looked upon me and said you do not need to be 
scared we Know as much about ye as you and more too. 

Moses Sheldon when he inquired about the Book he asked 
me if it was not such an one and I told him it was well says he 
this was the Book that we had here that you used to. Look 
after and I have Read it out. 


12 These “young men” were not, as one might surmise, in their early 
adolescence, but were between twenty-one and twenty-five. 
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Uncle Moses said Noah Baker had the Book and Kept it 
between his cot and the lining —Sarah Baker found it and 
gave it to her mother Moses Sheldon and those two Roots 
and Charles Wright Tim Root and Charles Wright chiefly 
used to talk much about such things as I suppose such Books 
Relate to. 


Rachel Clap 

Oliver Warner. Isaac Parson. Medad Lyman wanted Aris- 
totle. intended to find it. Tim Root. most that he was sorry 
for this he had not read more — He told what was pictured 
out on the Back. There the Child etc. lies all pictured out. 
John Millers wife delivered by younger sister. Isaac Parsons 
promises Reformation — never thought of the Harm. he would 
totally and finally have done with it. 


Mindwell 

Moses Sheldon I know a good deal more than you can think 
about the works of nature—not above two months ago — 
turned away and Laughed. 


Martha Clark Ebenezer Bartlet what if I should say I sat till 
mid night reading in 2* of them Books when he was talking 
about such Books. dont you think I would sit up again if I 
had opportunity 


Bathsheba. at David Burts. Noah Baker Timothy Root and 
Elkanah Burt reading in a Book that they called the Bible in 
a Laughing way. all read in it Tim Root read most, — 
(about the time that Noah Baker was married) read it before 
Her. Naomi [Mather(? )]. Laugh ready to kill them and catch 
hold of the Girls and shook ’em. Tim Root in particular called 
it young folks Bible. the Book was exceeding unclean to the 
top of Baseness. The Book which they read was about women. 
Samuell Burts Book they said. it about women’s Having chil- 
dren 

Had seen the Book at Sam. Burts once before 


13 This figure is scratched out. 
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Hannah Clark with her in the street and Oliver Warner 
met them said when will the moon Change Girls — I believe 
you can tell—I believe you have circles round your Eyes — 
I believe it runs 


Tim Root said at this time at Burts after the child is Born 
they Burn Guts and Garbages."* 


Medad Lyman and Oliver Warner. Knew the uses the 
Girls was what nasty creatures they was. 


at another time — Oliver Warner and Medad Lyman read- 
ing in a Base Book. nasty Book about women Kind. at Moll. 
Macklins Talk John Macklin was there he was worse than 
others that was there. Thank Persons was there. Dorothy 
Jenks was there. 


Joanna Clark. Oliver Warner about a year ago. When does 
the moon Change Girls. Come I'll look if your and see 
whether there be a blue Circle round your Eyes. Bathsheba 
[Nylo(? )] was with her I believe it Runs. 


Ebenezer Pumroy Last lectured day night when she Groaned 
said I believe you need the old Granny” I have read that Book 
about that. John Lancton was with him. 


Shadrack Bedortha. Oliver Warner asked me if I did not read 
a Book. in that there had been talk about. I asked him whether 
he had such a Book — he answered that is no matter to you. 
He offered to let me have it. offered it for 10 shillings in 
money he understood Oliver and Oliver talked as tho he sup- 
posed I understood him. 


Elizabeth Pumroy. saw a Book in their House up the Chim- 
ney in the Backside of the Chimney on the Press. — no Reason 
to think it was her mothers sight etc. etc. The title —the 
Midwife rightly Instructed. Catherine Wright was with her 


a new Book. 


Katherine Wright to the same. she Betty took it out. midwife 
rightly Instructed etc 


14 N. E. D.: 1. The entrails of a man. (Used as early as ca. 1430.) 
18 N. E. D.: U. S. local: A nurse or midwife. 
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Experience Strong a year or year and % Ebenezer Bartlet at 
the Strongs House it might be necessary for young men to 
know such things. — as if — he owned that if he had had such 
a sense as he once had he should have had no inclination to 


read such Books. 


Isaac Searl. Ephraim Wright talked to him and Oliver Warner 
too they told him they would not have him tell more than he 
need that they would not have him enlarge much upon it 
Ephraim Wright told him he need not say a word if he had 
not a mind to. 


Mary Downing two years ago this summer at her mothers. 
O. W. there. There was reading amongst them in a Book 
they made sport of what they read in the Book one or two more 
there She could not certainly say who they was. They all did 
so what they laughed and made sport of was about Girls things 
concerning Girls that it is unclean to speak of they seemed to 
Boast as if they knew about Girls — Knew what belonged to 
Girls as well as Girls themselves She took it that the Book 
was about the same things that they talked of They seemed by 
their talk to apprehend that they got what they Knew about 
Girls out of that Book. They Run upon the Girls at that time 
boasting how much they Knew about them. Many other times 
too talking after the same manner about what he Knew about 
Girls. and he has talked to me himself about what he knew. 


John Lancton a fortnight ago last Friday was at the farm 
where I was and was talking of such things and he boasted 
that he had Read Aristotle he talked about his reading the 
Book more than once talked about the things that was in that 
Book in a most unclean manner a long time Betty Jenks and 
Moll Waters there he spoke of the Book as a Granny Book 
when I checked him he Laughed and he talked exceeding un- 
cleanly. and Lasciviously so that I never heard any fellow Go 
so far after he was Gone we the young women that were there 
agreed that we never heard any such talk come out of any 
mans mouth whatsoever. it seem’d to me to be almost as bad 
as tongue could express 
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Edwards has entered in the left-hand margins the 
initials of some of the young men who are being accused, 
but he was concentrating on Oliver Warner, for the 
notation on the back of the last sheet reads: “Here are 
included the Testimonies against Oliver Warner given 
in, in the spring in the year 1744.” 

Edwards had good reason to believe that he had 
established a case against some of the young men, and 
took the matter to the church. His record of testimony, 
as he gathered it during the meetings of that body, he 
later copied and labelled: “Papers concerning young 
men’s reading midwives Books. Their contempt of the 
Church etc.—” and the testimony, directed this time 
against the two Roots, very clearly shows how unpleas- 
ant the affair had become. 


Major Pomroy Testified and said, that in the Time when the 
affair lately considered in this Church, concerning the young 
mens using Books written on the Business of midwives, was 
first proposed to the Church on the Sabbath, and the said affair 
was under consideration, he saw Timothy Root and Simeon 
Root, diverse Times, whispering and laughing together, in the 
open Face of the Church. 


Rachel Clap testifies and says, that when the affair lately con- 
sidered in this Church, was first proposed to the Church, the 
Church being stayed on that occasion, she saw Timothy Root 
and Simeon Root, whispering and laughing together, the big- 
ger part of the Time that the Church stayed in the meeting 
House after the Congregation was dismiss’d. 


Naomi Strong Testifies, that at the time forementioned, she 
saw Timothy Root and Simeon Root whispering and Laugh- 
ing together the biggest Part of the Time that the Church 
stayed in the meeting House, and had the matter afores’d 
under consideration. 
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Moses Hannam testifies, that in the Time of the first sitting 
of the Committee of this Church, one of the Committee viz. 
Lieutenant Parsons going out of doors, Simeon Root with some 
others asked him what the Committee were about, and told 
him that if they did not do something quickly, they would go 
away, they would not be kept here for nothing: and that when 
Lieutenant Parsons return’d into the Room where the Com- 
mittee were sitting, He followed him near to the door, and 
spake out in a pretty loud and powerfull manner saying, What 
do we do here? we won’t stay here all day long, or to that 
purpose. 


Colonel Stoddard testifies, that when the Committee of this 
Church chosen to enquire into the fore mention’d affair, were 
first sitting on that Business, at the House of the Pastor of this 
Church, He saw Simeon Root near the door of the Room where 
the committee were sitting, and heard him say in a loud and 
Earnest manner, what do we do here? we won’t stay here all 


day long. 


Captain Clap. being one of the Committee, testifies that he 
heard the same thing, and that he spake it in a loud and earnest 
manner, and as appear’d to him with a air of Contempt. 


Deacon Pomroy Testified, that he heard words to the same 
purpose, spoken as he judged by the same Person. 


Sarah Edwards, Junior testifies that she heard the same Simeon 
Root say while the committee were sitting, what are we kept 
here for all day and hinder’d from our work: I wonder what 
is afoot. and Timothy Root made answer afoot! I desire to 
know what is afoot in the first Place. 


Joseph Lyman and his wife, and Rachel Clap testified that 
Timothy Root and Simeon Root came to the Tavern that day 
that the Committee of this Church sat the first Time, and 
were of a Company that called for a mug of Flip and drank it. 
This as Mr. Lyman and Rachel Clap said, was as near as they 
could Judge when the sun was about two hours high. Joseph 
Lyman says that the Company said they came without Liberty. 
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Caleb Sheldon said, that he saw Timothy Root and Simeon 
Root going that way, and afterwards coming from that way: 
and that some of them said they had been to the Tavern. 


Isaac Sear] testifies, that when Medad Lyman went in to the 
committee to ask leave to go away and get some Refreshment, 
Timothy Root and Simeon Root put him upon it, and said 
they would bear him out in it, and that when Medad came 
Back he said the committee was very much displeased. 


Sarah Edwards Testified that at the Time of the first sitting 
of the Committee of this Church, she heard Timothy Root say 
I won’t worship a wig; and on some bodies making answer 
that some Respect was due to some Persons, he said again I 
won’t worship a wig, repeating, a wig, over many times, as 
appeared with much of an air of disdain—- Timothy Root 
implicitly own’d before the Pastor and Brethren that were with 
him in the hearing of these things, that he said so, and that 
therein he had Respect to some of the Committee, By saying 
that the Reason he said so was that he was afraid that the wit- 
nesses when called in could not exercise themselves agreable 
to themselves, being terrified with the fine Clothes of some of 
the committee,”* or to that purpose: altho’ he denied that it was 
with any disdain or contempt. 


Caleb Sheldon says that Timothy Root, with another were the 
first in moving the young men to play leap frog in the time of 
the sitting of the committee. 


Moses Hannam testifies that while the Committee of this 
Church were sitting the first time at the Pastors House, Tim- 
othy Root moved to others to go away, and said to ’em in the 
Presence of a Considerable number of Persons come we’ll go 
away; do you think I'll be kept here for nothing? and speaking 
of the Committee said they are nothing but men molded up 

16 It may be significant that later, when Edwards was having a dispute 
with the town over his salary, he showed impatience that certain towns- 
people criticised him and his family for “the Clothes that we wear.” (A 


rough draft of his letter to the town on the matter of his salary is in the 
Yale Library, Edwards Collection.) 
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of a little Dirt. I don’t care a T—, or I don’t care a F—" for 
any of them. 


John Birge testifies and says as follows. At the time of the first 
sitting of the Committee of this Church, I going along in the 
street on the backside of Mr Edwards’s Lot, was surprised to 
see a considerable number of young men, that I supposed were 
called to attend the Committee, at play in the Lot: I there saw 
and heard one of the young men, whom I knew to be Timothy 
Root, as well as one could be known by his appearance and 
voice at such a distance, and heard him say to others, I will go 
away, and if you were not devilish Cowards you would have 
gone away some time ago. and speaking of the Committee or 


Church as I supposed, He said If they have any Business with 
me they may come to me. I ben’t obliged to wait any longer 
on their A—, as I have done. He said thus or to this purpose; 
as to those foul Expressions I have a full Remembrance of’ 
them. 


Edwards had evidently satisfied himself that Warner 
and the two Roots were most to blame, and wrote out 
for them documents in which they “publickly” acknowl- 
edged and asked pardon for their “scandalously con- 
temptuous Behaviour towards the authority of this 
Church,” dated June 3, 1744. The documents are 
slightly different in wording, but identical in substance. 
Considering the fact that Warner had been focally in- 
volved, his confession allows a curiously wide latitude 
for any possible error the Committee might have made 
in judging him. Warner’s confession runs thus: 
Whereas Two Persons, viz. Joanna Clark and Bathsheba Maj. 
Pumroy’s Servant, have testified that they heard me utter cer- 


tain very unclean and Lascivious Expressions, in what I said 
to them some time the last year, altho’ I do not remember my 


17 The two words not printed are spelled out in full in the original 
manuscript. 
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using those Expressions, yet because I might use them or some 
other unclean Expressions like them, and forget it in so long 
a time, and inasmuch as they do both of them so positively and 
constantly declare that I did utter those expressions, I do there- 
fore give them credit, and suspect myself; and accordingly do 
now appear publickly to humble myself for that which is so 
unbecoming of a Christian, and of a very scandalous nature; 
and ask forgiveness of God and his People, and promise to be 
more watchfull for the future to avoid all Lascivious, vain and 
Light conversation, and in both word and deed to behave my 
self with that sobriety and Purity that becomes the Gospel. 


The testimony makes clear that the reading had been 
going on for some time; that it was from a volume on 
midwifery put to pornographic uses; and that it was 
from some work of Aristotle, which is spoken of as a 
“Granny Book.” Quite evidently the book was the 
“Works” of the pseudonymous Aristotle. variously 
known as “Secret of Secrets,” “Last Legacy,” “Master- 
piece,” “Compleat Midwife,” or “Problems of Aris- 
totle.” Such a book, published sometimes with all five 
parts and more frequently with two, or three, or four, 
had appeared in London, translated into English, at 
least twice before 1700— once by Dr. Thomas Bor- 
man (or Boreham), an astrologer; and once by William 
Saman (or Solman), M.D. The earliest edition record- 
ed by the British Museum Catalogue is entitled: 

Aristotle’s Legacy, or his Golden Cabinet of Secrets, 
being youth’s delightful pastime. Opened in five trea- 
tises. .. . To which is added a compleat book of rid- 
dles. Translated into English by Dr. Solman. London, 
[1650(?)] 12mo. 

18 This pseudo-Aristotelian writing is said to have been first translated 


by Philippus (Clericus) Tripolitanus into Latin from the Arabic (ca. 
1200? ); John of Toledo (Joannes Hispanus) is also named as translator. 
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By 1700, the book, containing a treatise on mid- 
wifery, had gone into a second edition, and had been 
reprinted at least five times. Though possibly it was not 
published in America until 1792,” copies of it were in 
this country before 1700, for in 1685, in the inventory 
of the bookseller Chiswell of Boston, appear eight cop- 
ies of the following item, at a list price of eight shillings 
each: The Problems of Aristotle with other Philosophers 
and Physicians: wherein are contained divers Questions, 
with their Answers, touching the estate of Man’s body. 
Printed in 1679 for J. Wright.” It is probably out of 
the question to find the precise copy that circulated in 
Northampton — to begin with, it must have been worn 
out. But there were frequent editions published, and 
the title-page of each edition bears a slightly different — 
arrangement of words and phrases. The testimony given 
by Elizabeth Pomeroy explicitly names the volume 
Midwife Rightly Instructed, and she calls it “a new 
Book.” Very likely it was a new printing. No separate 
work is known to have been issued as Midwife Rightly 
Instructed, though it is not beyond conjecture that some 
pedlar, tramping the New England valley, had at the 
bottom of his pack an illustrated pamphlet which he sold 
to boys with a leer and a wink. Probably, however, the 
Aristotle volume, with its departments of “remedies for 
several distempers ... Experienced Midwife; absolutely 
necessary for Surgeons, Midwives, Nurses, and child- 
bearing women. . . . Book of Problems, containing vari- 
ous Questions and Answers, relative to the states of 

19 Charles Evans, American Bibliography (Chicago, 1903-1931), Nos. 
24057 and 24058. 

20 W. C. Ford, The Boston Book Market (Boston, 1917), 142. 
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man’s body . . .”** would more likely have been the 
property of some family, acquired for household needs. 
Indeed, one of the witnesses had seen such a book “at 
Dr. Mathers.” 

But regardless of its source, one can see that the 
“problems” were quite definitely of a nature, when 
lightly discussed by young people in mixed company, to 
distress any colonial minister who felt responsible for 
the moral tone of a community. Edwards, therefore, 
does not seem to have been unduly meddlesome in the 
literary divertisements of his parishioners. We may in- 
deed conclude that Edwards, both as moralist and lit- 
erary judge, was keener and wiser than has been hither- 
to supposed. 


21 From the title-page of a copy of The Works of Aristotle. . . . Phila- 
delphia: Printed for Jarnett G. Bossy, and sold by the Principal Book- 
sellers. MDCCXCVII1, in the Boston Medical Library. The volume has 
illustrations that conform to the qualification of the Northampton testi- 
mony. 








THOREAU AND SCHOPENHAUER: 
AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION 


FRED DE ARMOND 


NCE upon a time, in Weimar, a young man sat 

musing in the library of the famous Goethe. A 
group of young women saw him thus, and one of them 
sought to exercise her wit by asking, “Is it alive?” 
Goethe, overhearing the remark, rebuked it: “That 
young man will eclipse us all, yet,” he predicted — with 
a generosity not inseparable from genius. The youth 
who so prematurely preferred the pleasures of the in- 
tellect even when feminine charm competed for his at- 
tention, was Arthur Schopenhauer, unique individualist 
of his age in Europe, and intellectual affinity of his con- 
temporary in America — Henry Thoreau. 

There is no one with any mental warmth of his own 
but has felt on occasion that sociability is a doubtful 
virtue. Henry Thoreau always so considered it. On one 
occasion he permitted himself to be beguiled into attend- 
ing a party and wasting part of his precious time in 
converse with some young ladies of Concord. Next day 
he confided to his Journal his opinion of soirées, re- 
proaching himself with having mixed in such an un- 
congenial atmosphere. He did not care to try to converse 
where forty were talking at once, nor could he see any 
pleasure in chatting with a girl merely because her 
features were regular. 

In the philosophy and the character of these two 
thinkers, there are striking parallels. I can find no evi- 
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dence on record to indicate that either was so much as 
aware of the other’s existence. Their deaths occurred 
within the space of one year, although Schopenhauer 
came into his sorrowful world twenty-nine years earlier 
than his American prototype. The great pessimist was / 
familiar with the English language and literature, he 
even wrote his Journal in the language of tedeedl 
and Johnson, but there was no English translation of hig 
published works until many years after his death! 
Thoreau once made a cursory study of German, but 
scarcely even mentioned a German writer in any of his 


writings. The books of both had only narrow circula- \ 


tions during their lifetimes. It is safe to conclude that 
neither was in any way influenced by the other. 

What quality had these two iconoclasts in common, 
that each loved to play the flute—alien as their sym- 
pathies were to the emotions commonly engendered by 
music? There is something about the flute and its music 
that has always served to divert genius. What is the 
secret of its appeal, potent alike to the universal Leo- 
nardo and the wayward Goldsmith? 

In the lives of both philosophers we find eternal con- 
tradictions that baffle analysis. With Thoreau, it is the 
inconsistency of a man who, though wedded to nature, 
outdoors, and the simple life, comes to his death by 
tuberculosis. His philosophy and his manner of living 
were more in keeping with the robust physique of a 
Whitman than with the thin chest, narrow shoulders, 
and ascetic, student type of the body he actually pos- 
sessed. The contradiction in Schopenhauer’s character 
is the contrast between his dour pessimism, his scorn of 
all things material, the stoic simplicity of his secluded 
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life, and his long-headed provident judgment in busi- 
ness — an instinct that made him consider penury in old 
age as the greatest evil, leading him to hoard (and even 
invest) his substance with the cunning of a miser or the 
caution of a rich widow. 

Thoreau, while a man of the soil, a republican, was 
repellent toward friendship —an aristocrat of individu- 
alism. He pO ia that he was “too cold 
for friendship,” while his biographer Bazalgette, com- 
ments: “If he had hardly any comrades, it was because 
he had no desire to make them.” He was always seek- 
ing a satisfying friendship, but he never found one — not 
even in Emerson or the younger Channing. Schopen- 
hauer professed no regard for mankind, either collec- 
tively or individually: “The less necessity there is for 
you to come into contact with mankind in general, in the 
relations whether of business or of personal intimacy, 
the better off you are.” He believed that gifts of socia- 
bility generally varied inversely according to those of 
intellect. He never consciously demonstrated any affec- 
tion stronger than that given to his dog —if we except 
only the evidences of his love for the memory of his 
father. Nevertheless, this lord of cynics did pursue one 
great and lasting attachment — a passion that dominated 
his life and was wedded to his soul no less than was na- 
ture to that of Henry Thoreau. This intellectual pas- 
sion was his darling philosophy of pessimism, which 
came at last to render him a degree of satisfaction as 
comforting as that said to be derived from the pursuit of 
ideals or the contemplation and creation of beauty. 

We are so accustomed to thinking of Thoreau as a 
naturalist, exulting in his excursions through the woods 
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and fields, that the more positive side of his nature is 
obscured. Yet he stands revealed most fully in his con- 
tempt for the conforming herd of mankind. Although 
an enthusiast where nature was concerned, he was a de- 
cided pessimist whenever he came to consider humanity. 
Where, in American letters, can we find a 

more confirmed than these words from Walden: “The 
mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation. What is 
called resignation is confirmed desperation.” The fol- 
lowing sentences might very well have been written by 
Schopenhauer, descanting in his best mood on the sorry 
aspect of that species created in God’s own image: 

Talk of a divinity in man! Look at the teamster on the high- 
way, wending to market by day or night; does any divinity stir 
within him? His highest duty to water and feed his horses! 
What is his destiny to him compared with the shipping inter- 
ests? Does not he drive for Squire Make-a-stir? How God-like, 
how immortal is he? See how he cowers and sneaks, how vague- 


ly all the day he fears, not being immortal or divine, but the 
slave of his own opinion of himself, a fame won by his own 


deeds. 

His epigram, “Here or nowhere is our Heaven,” indi- 
cates not only his skepticism toward revealed religion, 
but a strong doubt that bliss is to be found anywhere — 
either here or hereafter. 

Both philosophers were misogynists. It is true that 
Thoreau loved and respected his mother and sister, that 
he formed a friendship with Lidian, the sister-in-law of 
Emerson, and also with Margaret Fuller. But he was 
always uncomfortable in the society of females, they 
were not “wild” enough to suit him. Life in this, our 
age of “flaming youth,” might have made him value 
women as more undisguised children of nature than their 
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brothers, but when the transcendentalists flourished, the 
ladies were distinctly hedged about with artificiality. It 
is nowhere recorded that he ever felt even a touch of 
that tenderness toward femininity conventionally known 
as “love.” Nature was his mistress; there was no room 
in his heart for a tenant of flesh. 

Schopenhauer, for his part, actively hated all women, 
beginning with his mother. He is vulgarly reputed to 
have experienced certain clandestine amours, the outcome 
of which further soured him on the sex. The record of 
these experiences was lost to posterity when his strangely 
erotic Journal was burned at his death. What a wealth 
of personal detail that document must have contained — 
more intimate, perhaps, than Burr’s or Casanova’s narra-_ 
tive, more self-revealing than Pepys — the lesser diver- 
sion of a great mind, the last scorching word in mis- 
anthropy. 

Not the least of the many parallels between these two 
men is their complete abandon in-egotism. In the words 
of Lowell, the author of Walden, “. . . seems to us to 
have been a man with so high a conceit of himself that 
he accepted without questioning, and insisted on our | 
accepting, his defects and weaknesses of character as 
virtues and powers peculiar to himself.” As for Schopen- 
hauer, we can not fail to note in his essays and philo- 
sophical works, the high appraisal that he placed on him- 
self measured with the contemptible beings which he 
saw cluttering the earth. When he wrote an essay on 
genius, he simply examined his own mind and reported 
what he saw! 

If we rightly value non-conformity in a world of in- 
dividuals (every unit of which is extending itself in an 
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effort to surpass all the others at doing and saying what 
is pleasing to the largest number), we shall not be of- 
fended at the ego that dominated these two great in- 
dividualists. To call them egotists would be merely to 
affirm that they knew some things not known to their 
contemporaries —and knew they knew them. Some- 
times a genius may be well aware of his endowment and, 
possessing this knowledge, can not always be expected to 
make a deep secret of it. It is unreasonable to suppose 
that a superior mind should always be nati. 
superiority —that knowing, it should always remain 
silent. If Napoleon had said (as he did not), “I know 
more about the art of war than any man living or dead 
knows, or has known,” would there actually have been 
any reprehensible egotism in such an assertion? “What 
is modesty but hypocritical humility?” asked Schopen- 
hauer. “No doubt when modesty was made a virtue, it 
was a very advantageous thing for the fools; for every- 
body is expected to speak of himself as if he were one.” 

What a meeting of minds would there have been had 
a little, dried-up old man tramping along through 
Frankfort on one of his daily peregrinations, encount- 
ered a small, stooped, thin-chested, bearded philosopher- 
naturalist and accosted him? The old man would have 
been followed by a black poodle with the philosophic 
name of “Atma,”— world-soul. The younger man’s 
boots would have been splashed with mud, his hands 
stained with the black soil of the woods and his pockets 
stuffed with roots and plants. One may like to imagine 
the German suddenly remarking to the American:* 


' The following imaginary conversation is composed entirely of literal 
quotations taken from the writings of Thoreau and Schopenhauer. 
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Schopenhauer: Care should be taken not to build the happi- 
ness of life upon a broad foundation — not to require a great 
many things in order to be happy. 

Thoreau: My greatest skill has been to want but little. A man 
is rich in proportion to the number of things he can afford to let 
alone. 

Schopenhauer: To one who has the constant delight of a 
special individuality, with a high degree of intellect, most of 
the pleasures which are run after by mankind are perfectly super- 
fluous; they are ever a trouble and a burden. 

Thoreau: Most of the luxuries and many of the so-called 
comforts of life, are not only not indispensable, but positive 
hindrances to the elevation of mankind. With respect to lux- 
uries and comforts, the wisest have ever lived a more simple 
and meagre life than the poor. 

Schopenhauer: Limitation always makes for happiness. We 
are happy in proportion as our range of vision, our sphere of 
work, our points of contact with the world, are restricted and 
circumscribed. 

Thoreau: Simplicity, simplicity, simplicity! I say, let your 
affairs be as two or three, and not a hundred or a thousand; in- 
stead of a million count half-a-dozen, and keep your accounts 
on your thumb nail. 

Schopenhauer: This is an example which we, the salt of the 
earth should cndeavor to follow, by never letting anything dis- 
turb us in pursuit of our intellectual life, however much the 
storm of the world may agitate and invade our personal envi- 
ronment. 

Thoreau: Let us spend one day as deliberately as nature, and 
not be thrown off the track by every nutshell and mosquito’s 
wing that falls on the rail. 

Schopenhauer: Only under a favorable fate like this (i.¢., 
emancipation from the forced labor which is the natural lot of 
every mortal), can a man be said to be born free, to be, in the 
proper sense of the word sui juris, master of his own time and 
powers, and able to say every morning, “This day is my own.” 

Thoreau: Little is to be expected of that day, if it can be 
called a day, to which we are not awakened by our Genius, but 
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by the mechanical nudgings of some servitor, are not awakened 
by our own newly acquired force and aspirations from within, 
accompanied by the undulations of celestial music, instead of 
factory bells. 

Schopenhauer: He who can see truly, in the midst of general 
infatuation is like a man whose watch keeps good time, when 
all the clocks in the town in which he lives are wrong. 

Thoreau: If a man does not keep pace with his companions, 
perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer. Let him step 
to the music which he hears, however measured or far away. 

Schopenhauer: Ordinary people think merely of how they 
shall spend their time. A man of talent tries to use it. 

Thoreau: As if one could kill time without injuring eternity! 

Schopenhauer: Towards nightfall, as soon as the candles are 
lit, the mind like the eye, no longer sees things so clearly as by 
day; it is a time unsuited to serious meditation, especially on 
unpleasant subjects. The morning is the proper time for that — 
as indeed for all efforts without exception, whether mental or 
bodily. For the morning is the youth of the day, when every- 
thing is bright, fresh and easy of attainment; we feel strong 
then, and all our faculties are completely at our disposal. Eve- 
ning is like old age. We are languid, talkative, silly. Each day 
is a little life; every waking and rising a little birth, every fresh 
morning a little youth, every going to rest and sleep a little 
death. 

Thoreau: The morning, which is the most memorable sea- 
son of the day, is the awakening hour. Then there is least som- 
nolence in us and for an hour, at least, some part of us awakens 
which slumbers all the rest of the day and night. Poetry and 
art, and the fairest of the actions of men, date from such an hour. 

Schopenhauer: A man must wait for the right moment. Not 
even the greatest mind is capable of thinking for itself at all 
times. 

Thoreau: The poet is the man who lives at last by watching 
his moods. An old poet comes at last to watch his moods as nar- 
rowly as a cat does a mouse. 

# Schopenhauer: It is the monotony of his own nature that 
makes a man find solitude intolerable. 
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Thoreau: The farmer can not sit down in a room alone, at 
the mercy of his thoughts. 

Schopenhauer: No man ought to expect much from others, or 
in general from the external world. 

Thoreau: In that which concerns you much, know that you 
are alone in the world. 

Schopenhauer: Some porcupines huddled together for warmth 
on a cold day, but as they began to prick one another with their 
quills they were obliged to disperse. However the cold drove 
them together again, when just the same thing happened. At 
last, after many turns of huddling and dispersing, they discov- 
ered that they would be best off by remaining at a little distance 
from one another. In the same way, the need of society drives 
the human porcupines together — only to be mutually repelled 
by the many prickly and disagreeable qualities of their nature. 
A man who has some heat in himself prefers to remain outside, 
where he will neither prick people nor get pricked himself. 

Thoreau: What men call social virtues, good fellowship, is 
commonly but the virtue of pigs in a litter, which lie close to- 
gether to keep each other warm. It brings men together in 
crowds and mobs in bar-rooms and elsewhere, but it does not 
deserve the name of virtue. 

Schopenhauer: Never combat any man’s opinion; for though 
you reached the age of Methuselah, you would never have done 
setting him right upon all the absurd things that he believes. It 
is also well to avoid correcting people’s mistakes in conversa- 
tion, however good your intentions may be; for it is easy to 
offend people, and difficult if not impossible to mend them. 

Thoreau: There is not as good an understanding between 
any two, but the exposure by one of a serious fault in the other 
will produce a misunderstanding in proportion to its heinousness. 

Schopenhauer: Since a man does not alter, and his moral 
character remains absolutely the same all through his life, since 
he must play out the part which he has received, without the 
least deviation from the character; since neither experience, nor 
philosophy, nor religion can effect any improvement in him, the 
question arises, what is the meaning of life at all? To what pur- 
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pose is it played, this farce in which everything that is essential 
is irrevocably fixed and determined? 

Thoreau: How hopeless and incurable are all constitutional 
vices! I confess that practically speaking, when I have learned 
a man’s real disposition, I have no hopes of changing it for bet- 
ter or worse in this state of existence. 

Schopenhauer: It is played that a man may come to under- 
stand himself, that he may see what it is that he seeks and has 
sought to be; what he wants and what, therefore he is. Life is 
only the mirror into which a man gazes, not in order that he 
may get a reflection of himself, but that he may come to under- 
stand himself by the reflection. 

Thoreau: The true harvest of my life is somewhat as in- 
tangible and indescribable as the tints of morning or evening. 
It is a little star-dust caught, a segment of the rainbow which I 
have clutched. 








RICHARDSON AND STERNE IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE 


HERBERT R. BROWN 


N the grave-yard of eighteenth-century American 
periodicals, the Massachusetts Magazine has an hon- 
orable epitaph. For eight years, from 1789 to 1796, it 
provided a varied fare of “knowledge and rational en- 
tertainment” for many families." With the New York 
Magazine it shared the honor of being the longest-lived 
periodical of the century. In 1796, its editors could write 
with justification that it was “the only publication of its 
kind in the state . . .”* and that “they have continued 
this Magazine to its EIGHTH volume, which is a much 
longer period of existence, than any similar publication 
has ever arrived at.”* Although it lacked the elegance 
of the Columbian and was without the American Mu- 
seum’s distinguished contributors, the Massachusetts 
Magazine outlived them both, and in the variety of its 
offerings and the length of its life is, perhaps, the most 
representative periodical of the time.‘ 

1 That it was essentially a family magazine, may best be seen from a 
few samples of its monthly offerings: “Mode to Render Meat Tender by 
Electricity,” 11 (1790), 356; “To Take Away Freckles,” v (1793), 48; 
“Singular Methods of Distilling Brandy in Sweden,” 11 (1790), 2443 
“Curious Observations on the Flea,” v (1793), 150; “Method of Raising 
Calves Without Milk,” 111 (1791), 86; “On Comets,” 11 (1790), 284; 
“Head Dropsy in Children,” 1 (1789), 301; “Filial Affection in a Bear,” 
1v (1792), 414; “Secret for Insuring a Crop of Turnips,” 1 (1789), 84. 

2 Massachusetts Magazine, viii, No. 1 (1796), Preface. 

3 Jbid., No. 6. 

* Frank Luther Mott, 4 History of American Magazines: 1741-1850 
(New York, 1930), 111. “. .. it ranks in interest below only two 


eighteenth-century magazines — the American Museum and the Colum- 
bian. Its variety was great, and its life, for those times, was long.” 
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In nothing is it so significant an index of public taste as 
in respect to certain of the conditions which shaped our 
early fiction. The first and last numbers coincide, almost 
exactly, with the publication of Mrs. Morton’s The 
Power of Sympathy and Mrs. Foster’s The Coquette. 
The influence of Richardson and Sterne (both in subject 
and in manner) which characterizes American fiction of 
the eighteenth century dominated its pages. 


I 


Richardson and Sterne, though seldom praised with- 
out reservations, escaped most of the censure which was 
heaped on the other novelists by the moralists contribut- 
ing to American periodicals during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Few critics were so unqualified in their approba- 
tion as a panegyrist in the American Magazine (1758) 
who compared Richardson’s press to an altar from which 
“hallow’d incense” sweetened the atmosphere and whose 
“Virgin-Sheets no prostitution stains.”* Mrs. Murray 
recalled with satisfaction her grandfather who “. . . in- 
dulged, perhaps to excess, an invincible aversion to nov- 
els. ... Yet the Holy Bible and Clarissa Harlowe, were 
the books in which he accustomed his daughters to read 
alternately ...”° “A late writer” is quoted approvingly 
by The Gleaner when he testified “that Clarissa Har- 
lowe is the first human production now extant. He hesi- 
tates not to place it, for literary excellence, above the 
liiad of Homer, or any other work, ancient or modern, 
the sacred oracles excepted.”* 

5 American Magazine, 1, No. 6 (Philadelphia, 1758), 281. 


® Judith Sargent Murray, The Gleaner (Boston, 1798), 64. 
7 [bid., 65. 
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Although a eulogist in the Monthly Magazine wrote, 
“T know no moderation in my love of Richardson . . . I 
worship him already as the sublimest teacher of recti- 
tude, and most irresistible conductor in that road which 
leads to happiness here, and to Heaven hereafter;”° 
most praise was qualified with better judgment. Mrs. 
Foster admitted that Richardson’s “faults appear but 
specks, which serve as foils to display his beauties to bet- 
ter advantage.”* She found it necessary, however, to 
point out “. .. what dreadful effects might the specious 
manners of a Lovelace have on the inexperienced mind, 
were they not detected by a just exhibition of his vices.” 
Dr. Enos Hitchcock tempered his admiration with cau- 
tion in Memoirs of the Bloomsgrove Family, “. .. even 
this great master in the science of human nature, has laid 
open scenes, which it would have been safer to have kept 
concealed; and has excited sentiments, which it would 
have been more advantageous to early virtue not to have 
admitted.”** The same objection is echoed by a writer in 
the Monthly Magazine, “Every reader’s experience .. . 
will testify .. . that much converse with this author has 
heightened her superstitious reverence for titles, and 
riches and show; and . . . has induced her to lay more 
stress upon personal beauty and accomplishments than 
was proper.” The novels of Richardson were recom- 
mended above all others by the New England Quarterly 
to a father perplexed about his daughter’s reading with 

8 Monthly Magazine, 111 (Philadelphia, 1800), 163. 

® Hannah Webster Foster, The Boarding School (Boston, 1798), 161. 

10 bid. 


11 Enos Hitchcock, Memoirs of the Bloomsgrove Family (Boston, 
1790), 87. 
12 Monthly Magazine, 111, No. 5 (Philadelphia, 1800), 322. 
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the caution that “One novel in six months is sufficient.”* 
John Bennett excepted one novelist, Richardson, from 
his strictures on “novels and romances.” “If, in short, I 
wished a girl to be everything that was great, I would 
have her continually study his Clarissa. If I was ambi- 
tious to make her everything that was /ovely, she should 
spend her days and nights in contemplating his Byron.”** 
With the customary admonition that he should be read 
“with caution and under the direction of a guide,” most 
critics endorsed Dr. Hitchcock’s estimate, “Among all 
writings which unite sentiment with character, and pre- 
sent images of life, Richardson’s, perhaps, may be placed 
at the head of the list.””* 

Laurence Sterne, lacking in Richardson’s concern for 
problems of conduct and conscience, presented a “nice 
point” for critics. As high priest of the cult of sensibil- 
ity’’ he received a homage which was nothing if not 
ecstatic. On the other hand, his “pleasant philandering 
with emotion” made him peculiarly susceptible to 
charges of gross laxity. “Few writers,” lamented a critic 
in the New England Quarterly, “have done more injury 
to morals than Sterne. By blending sentiments of be- 
nevolence and delicacy with immorality and looseness, 
he induces some people to think that debauchery may be 


18 New England Quarterly, No. 111 (Boston, 1802), 157. 

14 John Bennett, Letters to a Young Lady on a Variety of Useful and 
Interesting Subjects (Boston, 1798), 201. 

15 Hitchcock, The Bloomsgrove Family, 27. 

16 Ibid., 86. 


17 Dr. Tremaine McDowell’s “Sensibility in the Eighteenth Century 
American Novel” is an excellent summary of the influence of sensibility 
in our early fiction. Studies in Philology, xxiv, 383-492. For the pecul- 
iar diction of sensibility in the Massachusetts Magazine, see American 
Literature, 1, No. 3, 286-296. 
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innocent, and adultery meritorious.”"* Even the editor 
of The Beauties of Sterne, “selected for the Heart of 
Sensibility,” felt some apology necessary. “The chaste 
part of the world complain so loudly of the obscenity 
which taints the writings of Sterne, (and indeed with 
some reason), that those readers were not suffered to 
penetrate beyond the title page of his Tristram Shandy,” 
even “his Sentimental Journey .. . is not entirely free 
from the fault complained of.”** Mrs. Foster’s taste was 
insulted by Sterne. “Wit, blended with indelicacy, never 
meets my approbation. While the fancy is allured, and 
the passions awakened, by this pathetic humorist, the 
foundations of virtue are insidiously undermined, and 
modest dignity insensibly betrayed.”* Jacob Duché 
presented the same indictment, “I admire those strokes 
as much as you do: But still I am not quite satisfied, that 
the feelings he describes are anything more than those 
we have in common with brute creation, at least that 
there is anything heavenly in them. . .”** The same 
charges are brought by the Reverend Mr. Bennett, who 
“in private, lamented, that Sterne was a clergyman... 
He has opened wide the floodgates of indecency . . . he 
has conveyed indelicate ideas into the minds of young 
people, under the specious vehicle of sentiment, and has 
dignified eventual criminality with the false, insidious 
title of involuntary attachment.” * 

18 New England Quarterly, 111 (Boston, 1802), 84. 

19 The Beauties of Sterne, Tenth Edition (Philadelphia, 1789), 4. 

2° Foster, The Boarding School, 204. 

21 Jacob Duché, Observations on a Variety of Subjects (Philadelphia, 


1774), 208. 
22 Bennett, Letters to a Young Lady, 205. 
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Against these charges, Sterne had many champions. 
An apologist in the Literary Museum replied in the ap- 
proved style, “Haply the accusing angel might appear 
to deliver into heaven’s chancery some charges against 
thee — but depend upon it, the angels of chastity, phi- 
lanthropy, and pity, would not be far off ... Oh! no— 
they would drop an Heavenly tear upon the recording 
page of thy faults—and blot them out forever.”™” 
Proteus, in The Tablet, in 1795, ranks Sterne with Cer- 
vantes in “the didactic lessons of reason and understand- 
ing” and in “wit and humor.”** Joseph Dennie attrib- 
uted the “easy and obvious style” of his sermons in The 
Lay Preacher to a union of “The familiarity of Frank- 
lin’s manner, and the simplicity of Sterne’s ...”” Al- 
though Dennie shared the concern of the moralists that 
Sterne’s influence often led to “false sensibility,” he had 
little patience with those who rejected all his writings. 
Describing “the nakedness of literature at Cambridge,” 
he testified “that some (of the College Principals) were 
of such dubious taste as to reject from the college library, 
the works of Sterne and Swift ...”** The vogue of sen- 
sibility in our early fiction indicates Sterne’s influence 
persisted in manner rather than in subject. Few readers, 
however, would have disagreed with Dennie that 
Sterne’s philosophy was “worth a million of cold homi- 
lies, that every time we smile . . . it adds something to 
the fragment of life.”* 

23 Literary Museum, 1 (West Chester, Pennsylvania, 1797), 246. 

24 The Tablet, 1 (Boston, 1795), 25. 

25 Joseph Dennie, The Lay Preacher (Walpole, New Hampshire, 
1796), 4 

26 [bid., 127-128. 

27 [bid., 40. 
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II 


Of the English men of letters discussed in the Massa- 
chusetts Magazine, Samuel Richardson yields prece- 
dence only to Sterne. This Richardsonian vogue may 
perhaps best be seen in the appalling interest in themes 
of seduction and resultant misery which characterizes 
the fiction of the periodical. The author of a Receipt to 
Make a Magazine hardly exaggerated his melancholy 
formula in this respect: 


Two tales prolong’d of maids deluded, 
Two more begun, and one concluded.” 


Seventy-six of these sad narratives darken the pages of 
the Massachusetts Magazine — to which must be added 
almost as many more moral essays which have as their 
subject the melancholy effects of seduction! Richard- 
son’s Lovelace provided an intriguing model for the , 
seducer. Lormon, the villain of Rosetta, is typical. He 
“. . . had read the beautiful novel of Clarissa, in which 
the perfidious lover after having in vain tried every art 
of seduction to ruin an amiable woman, prepares a liquor 
which at once lulls to sleep her strength and virtue. . . 
Such was the model Lormon chose for his imitation.”” 
His perfidy resulted from a misreading of Richardson, 
for “Lormon was delighted with the invention of Love- 
lace, without being moved by the virtue of Clarissa.” 
This tendency to dwell on the pictures of vice rather than 
upon the moral derived from them is pointed out by a 
reviewer of Memoirs of the Bloomsgrove Family, who 
saw “that the writings of Richardson . . . are not wholly 
28 Massachusetts Magazine, viii (Boston, 1796), 451. 


29 Ibid., 391-392- 
3° Tbid., 392. 
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exempt from censure.” A moralist in 1793 warned 
“females” about seducers with the personal charm of a 
Lovelace. “Is he accounted modest, sober and virtuous? 
Yet depend not on the truth of these pretenses.”” The 
History of Mira derives its situations from both Pamela 
and Clarissa.” Melmoth emulates Mr. B—— by at- 
tempting a seduction in the guise of his victim’s female 
house-keeper. Like Lovelace, “His plan was the result 
of deep reflection and a thorough knowledge . . . of her 
own suspicious goodness.”** There is also a church scene 
which closely resembles the one in Clarissa.” Orlando, 
in the History of Narcissa, employs the blandishments 
of Lovelace to seduce his “unsuspecting fair.””* The plot 
of Clarissa is closely followed in Innocent Simplicity Be- 
trayed, in which Louisa is destined by her family for 
“the son of a neighbor, rich in possessions, but rude in 
manners, for her husband.”*’ Sir Edward, the seducer, 
effects his design by suggesting elopement as the only 
escape from the intolerable boor, whose crudity re- 
sembles that of Roger Solmes in Clarissa. The seducer 
in Lothario: or, the Accomplished Villain, is sufficiently 
described by the sub-title. He, as so many of his smooth- 
ly insinuating brothers in perfidy, derives his blandish- 
ments from Lovelace and thus gives peculiar point to 
those critics of Richardson who felt that this sinner was 
made too attractive for safety.** The fate of Matilda, 

31 Massachusetts Magazine, i (1790), 758. 

32 [bid., v (1793), 204. 

33 [bid., 0 (1790), 546. 

54 Thid., 466. 

35 Tbid., 465. 

36 Thid., v (1792), 180. 


87 [bid., 1 (1789), 470. 
38 Thid., 443- 
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“Alas! she gave her faith, and became the victim of 
seduction,” is indeed the fate of so many of her sisters 
that one sympathizes with the reformer who cried, “.. . 
the contempt of the fair sex, levelled at one female se- 
ducer . . . would produce happier effects, than all the 
writings of Richardson . . .”*° 

Contributors concerned themselves with some of the 
social and moral questions raised by Richardson’s novels. 
T he Babbler inveighed against the foolishness of marry- 
ing to suit mercenary parents.” The author of The Self- 
ish Peasant closed his “moral tale” by insisting, “It 
would be well for the peace of society, and for the do- 
mestic felicity of individuals in general, if the control of 
parents over the inclination of their children in the grand 
article of marriage, was not carried to such a height of 
despotick rigour.”** Another correspondent observed 
that “The ill-directed tenderness of parental affection, 
has often been productive of the most unhappy conse- 
quences .. .”** There is the same point in The Nymph 
of the Grove — A Sentimental Historiette in which the 
author concludes, “The attempt of a parent to control 
the propensities of a child in this point, is exceedingly 
wrong; it is frequently the means of their misery, and 
never of benefit.”** One of the problems suggested by 
Pamela was indignantly disposed of, “Do not reformed 
rakes make the best of husbands? I am sorry for the 
question, I am doubly sorry, whenever it is stated by a 

39 Massachusetts Magazine, vii (1795), 452- 

4° Ibid., 1 (1789), 381. 

41 [bid., 11 (1790), 89. 

42 Tbid., 299. 

43 [bid., 485. 

44 Ibid., 1 (1792), 157- 
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virtuous woman.”* The author of Harriot was confident 
that “The maxim . . . that a reformed rake makes the 
best husband, is not founded on truth.”** The compla- 
cent morality of Pamela is to be found in Perrin and 
Lucetta, “Thus was honesty rewarded. Let those who 
desire the reward, practise the virtue.”** Richard Bump- 
er, in The Sentimental Libertine, after marrying his 
victim, came to the curious conclusion, “I have been 
married a week, and am convinced that virtue is its own 
reward ...”** The Essayist lamented the confusion be- 
tween virtue and prudence, “Let us make it our constant 
aim to follow virtue, if not ‘for virtue’s sake’, at least on 
account of our own ease, convenience, and security.” ” 

The epistolary form, as well as the subject matter of 
Richardson’s novels, was commonly used by contribu- 
tors.” The friendship and correspondence between 
Emilia and Harriet is obviously based upon the very 
similar relationship between Clarissa and Miss Howe. 
They kept up “a correspondence that occupied most of 
the hours in which they were separated.”” Their letters 
in The Story of Emilia, dealt principally with the famil- 
iar situation of parental opposition to a marriage and the 
melancholy effects of a subsequent elopement and deser- 
tion.” In Caroline to Lindor, An E pistolary Historiette 

*5 Massachusetts Magazine, 1 (1790), 617. 

*6 [bid., 1 (1789), 4- 

47 [bid., 1v (1792), 492. 

48 [bid., 1 (1790), 174. 

#9 [bid., vi (1794), 542- 


®° The popularity of the epistolary form may be seen in almost every 
issue: 1, 4225 Il, 2715 III, 6643 IV, 235 V, 80, 204, 457-468, 585-591; 
VII, 227, 467; VIII, 40, 157. 

51 [bid., 1 (1791), 144. 

52 Ibid., 209-210. 
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there is an explanation, “It is not common, for the two 
sexes to correspond with each other, on the subject you 
have chosen. It is rather the province of ours alone.”” 
The same theme fills the letters between Margarette and 
Mary, whose correspondence follows closely the model 
of Clarissa’s letters to Miss Howe. “Yet the epistolary 
correspondence with which I have for such a length of 
time . . . been indulged, hath given me the habit of ex- 
pressing myself to you, in this way with utmost free- 
dom.” There is, of course, the inevitable seducer, one 
Courtland, who, like Lovelace, was out to delude “some 
woman whose expectations were tolerable.”” In Amelia 
to Adelaide, the usual formula was repeated. The editor 
was careful to add that the “Letters are the genuine cor- 
respondence of two female friends.” Amelia, however, 
is a close copy of Miss Howe in Clarissa, while the stock 
device of parental disapproval suggests imitation of 
Richardson rather than “nature.” 

Although always open to the charge of being “licen- 
tious” and “luxurious,” Richardson was, on the whole, 
welcomed as the shining exception among the major 
English novelists. The Gleaner believed “his writings 
abound with the purest morals. ..”°’ Another critic had 
highest praise for “the incomparable pen of that inimi- 
table writer” and found in Sir Charles Grandison that 
“Richardson exhibits the character, proper to a brother, 
in the most vivid and glowing hues. . .”* The strong 

53 Massachusetts Magazine, 1v (1792), 153. 

54 Ibid., 475-476. 

88 Ibid. 

56 Tbid., 11 (1790), 604. 

57 [bid., 1v (1792), 477- 
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bias for domestic tragedies, seductions, and sentimental 
woes, is perhaps mostly derived from Richardson. It is 
in domestic scenes of sentiment that his influence is 
strongest. In these episodes, so numerous in the Massa- 
chusetts Magazine, the authors looked to the creator of 
Clarissa and Pamela as their master. In contemplating 
the scene of joy following the alleviation of poverty in 
Delights of Benevolence, the author might well ex- 
claim, “The eloquence of a Rousseau, the pen of a Rich- 
ardson, could only do it justice.” 


Ill 


The sons and daughters of sensibility were numerous 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century, and in 
America they made the Massachusetts Magazine their 
favorite shrine. To Laurence Sterne, their high priest, 
they paid homage in every issue. Many contributors re- 
sembled the General Observer, who wrote, “My spirits 
were not enflamed, but softened, subtilized, and sub- 
limated. In short, I felt myself all over Sternified.”™ 
A letter purporting to come from Ignatius Sancho, an 
African, indicates the breadth of Sterne’s appeal: “. . . 
but surely — half the wit—half the good sense — of 
the present age — were interred in Sterne’s grave, his 
broad philanthropy — like the soul cheering rays of the 
blessed sun, invested his happy spirit.”** No author, 
sacred or profane, is mentioned so frequently and wor- 
shiped so fervently as Sterne. J. S. Pratt’s Eulogium 
voiced the ecstasy so common in tributes to the creator of 
Uncle Toby, “. . . the tear drenched handkerchief . . . 

6° Massachusetts Magazine, vii (1794), 231. 

1 [bid., vi (1794), 231- 

62 Thid., 111 (1791), 611. 
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should be dedicated — not to the virgin, but to thee.” 
The author of the Echo testified, “I join with Sterne, as 
I do indeed in most sentiments, that ‘I am never so well 
convinced I have a soul, as when I am engaged in 
melancholy adventures.’ ”** Dr. Eustace spoke for many 
readers when he wrote, “It cannot be wondered at, that 
I should conceive an esteem for a person, whom nature 
has most indulgently enabled to frisk and curvet with 
ease, through all the intricacies of sentiment.”” “Sterne, 
who was all feeling,” afforded a model for contributors 
who vied with each other in imitating his style.” The 
editors announced on numerous occasions that they wel- 
comed imitations of Sterne. To the author of /mitation 
of Tristram Shandy they urged he “. . . be so polite as 
to forward another chapter . . . it will probably have a 
place.” Sterne was worked into the setting of The 
Shrubbery. In a garden “Dedicated to Sensibility”” 
there was placed “a marble urn, in which grew a sensitive 
plant, a beautiful emblem of the divinity of the place... 
On the urn were these words from Sterne, ‘Eternal 
Foundation of our Feelings! ’tis here I trace thee.’”” 
The engraver joined with the writer in Maria of Mou- 
lines (with a handsome engraving) “from Tristram 
Shandy.”” The periodical always had space for Stern- 

83 Massachusetts Magazine, 168. 

64 Ibid., vit (1795), 388. 

65 Ibid., 11 (1790), 238. 

86 Tbid., vi (1794), 230. 
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esque correspondence and continued the series of letters 
between Maria and Eliza through several numbers.” 
The Dreamer was at first perturbed by what he thought 
was a disagreement between Sterne and Solomon on the 
question whether it was “. . . better to go to the house of 
mourning, than to the house of joy.” Upon further 
reflection, however, the writer concluded happily, “. . . 
indeed Solomon and Laurence were both in the right.””* 
T he Modern Friend \amented the failure of mankind to 
live up to Sterne’s sensibility, “Blush, human nature, for 
few such are thy children! . . . “How unlike the peasant’ 
said I, ‘how unlike the picture drawn by Yorick’s lively 
fancy. Unlike indeed.’?””* There was praise for Wil- 
liam Dunlap’s The Father; or, American Shandyism re- 
printed in the Massachusetts Magazine in 1789, “In it 
sentiment, wit and comick humor, are most happily 
blended; nor is that due proportion of the pathetick, 
which interests the finer feelings of the human heart, 
omitted.” Shandean letters and rhapsodies were com- 
mon. In Godolfin, Volmar is described as “a Corporal 
Trim, a mere child of nature.” 

Readers of the Massachusetts Magazine were, of 
course, interested in the famous Eliza, whose charms 
worked so strongly on the York prebendary. The editors 
wrote, “we feel under obligations to our kind corre- 
spondent, who has announced to us his intention of 
furnishing for our next number, ‘Some account of the 

72 Massachusetts Magazine, 1 (1789), 422. 
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Lady, whom the author of Tristram Shandy so tenderly 
respected’. ..”"* Original Letters from Mrs. Draper to 
Mr. Sterne were featured in the monthly numbers from 
February to May, 1789. The editors promised that “The 
lovers of sentiment will be gratified with the whole of 
this delicate correspondence as fast as the nature of our 
publication will permit.” An apologist defended the 
famous affair between Bramin and Bramine as “the clos- 
est union that purity could possibly admit of ...”°° The 
same writer praised Sterne for “a soul fraught and forti-~ 
fied with the justest sentiments of religion and virtue.”™ 
The editors anticipated more “unpublished letters” with 
the hope that they “will be truly entertaining to the sen- 
timental mind.” Abbé Raynal, another ecclesiastic who 
fell before Eliza’s charms, was quoted in his Eulogium 
on Eliza in an apostrophe to Sterne, “I wept over thee 
with Eliza; thou wouldst weep over her with me; and 
had it been the will of Heaven, that you both survived 
me, your tears would have fallen together on my 
grave.” 

The ecstatic tone of the tributes to Sterne invited 
parody by the more callous. There is much fun poked at 
affected sensibility in a Lamentation over an Unfortu- 
nate Animalcule. “Belinda was always remarkably fond 
of pathetic novels, tragedies and elegies. Sterne’s senti- 
mental beauties were her peculiar favorites. She had in- 
deed contracted so great a tenderness of sensibility from 

78 Massachusetts Magazine, 1 (1789), 2. 

79 Ibid., 14. 
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such reading . . . she actually fell in a fit on a gentleman’s 
treading on her favorite cat’s tail as he eagerly stooped 
to save her child from falling into the fire.” The ultra- 
refined must have winced at The Tour of Sympathy in 
which a traveller of sensibility is so tender of constitu- 
tion that “a fly’s wing might overturn it.”*” The author 
of the Sentimental Horse was no lover of Sterne. The 
horse “stopped suddenly, hung his head, and presented 
an attitude so moving, and so pregnant with silent re- 
proach, that Balaam’s ass, with all his loquacity, would 
have suffered by the comparison.” In The Domestick 
T ornado by “Yorick Junior” there is a parody of Sterne 
in which a household tiff ensues over a debate on the 
comparative merits of silver and paste buckles.** Seduc- 
tion and sensibility, twin beauties so admired by readers, 
were sadly ridiculed in Maria when the heroine lost her 
virtue and a pail of milk —simultaneously!“ The same 
maid “pressed the robin to her bosom—she looked up 
to heaven, then laid her head upon the earth —and ex- 
pired.”* Sensibility too exquisite was burlesqued in nu- 
merous poems with tell-tale titles such as: On the Death 
of a College Canary,” and Elegiac Lines occasioned by 
the Premature Death of a Dove, alias Pigeon.” 

More serious than the burlesques of the exaggerated 
diction were the charges by moralists that Sterne induced 
his readers “in swallowing the nectar, to swallow what is 

%4 Massachusetts Magazine, 1 (1791), 447- 
85 Tbid., vit (1796), 313- 
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enflaming and poisonous.” A moralist who praised 
Sterne as one of “acute sensibility” and possessing “. . . a 
talent, beyond any other writer, of entering into the 
heart and touching its finest feelings,”™ felt it necessary 
to add, “. . . let me ask the fondest admirers of Sterne, 
who are persons of education and taste, whether they can 
recommend the history of Tristram Shandy as a proper 
book for youth? Whether a virtuous father can put it 
into the hands of his children?”** The General Observer 
concluded, “As Sterne, by indulging his darling sensi- 
bility, was sometimes himself led astray . . . so he has 
done more by his example and descriptions, than any 
man besides, to seduce others into trouble and disgrace, 
by their sentimental pursuits.”** Despite these qualified 
praises and warnings which the “licentious” elements in 
Sterne called forth, his detractors were always a minor- 
ity. The general attitude is, perhaps, best summed up by 
an admirer, “. . . but scarce any writer has more admirers, 
or a greater number of humble imitators, than Sterne. 
And not to admire him . . . would stigmatize one as desti- 
tute of sentiment, genius or benevolence.”” 

The popularity of Richardson and Sterne in the Mas- 
sachusetts Magazine, perhaps the most representative 
periodical of eighteenth-century America, during the pe- 
riod in which our native fiction developed, is paralleled 
almost exactly by their influence on the fiction itself. The 
strong bias for tales of seduction, the vogue of sentiment 
and sensibility, the appeals to “female readers,” the 
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didacticism — all are registered on its pages. In this re- 
spect the varied fare of “knowledge and rational enter- 
tainment” it offered its readers from 1789 to 1796 is 
richly significant to those who would know the impulses 
and tastes from which our early fiction developed. 











COLONIAL WRITS OF ASSISTANCE 


EMILY HICKMAN 


HE term Writs of Assistance stirs to recollection 

an image of irritated and indignant American colo- 
nists protesting against tyrannical Britain. James Otis, 
portrayed by John Adams as a “flame of fire,” assumes 
the heroic réle attacking with “a torrent of impetuous 
eloquence the terrible menacing monster”; with his 
words our pre-revolutionary ancestors are imbued with 
the spirit of independence.’ But the indignation has been 
supposedly confined to Boston; James Otis has seemed 
the sole protestor, and the chief memorialist was ap- 
parently that patriotic old gentleman, John Adams, for 
whom the colonial sun rose and set in Massachusetts. 
Frequently the traditional emphasis on this Boston con- 
test of 1761 has been accredited to a rather exaggerated 
New England view of history. The facts, however, are 
otherwise, for the contest was not of one year but fifteen, 
and not Massachusetts, alone, was involved but all the 
British colonies, island as well as continental. 

What were these writs of assistance? Why and when 
were they introduced into the colonies? Why and how, 
after a half dozen years of use, did they meet, in 1761, 
the opposition which made them famous? 

Writs of assistance, first authorized in England, by a 
statute of Charles Il, were warrants issued by a court, 
upon the application of the surveyor-general of the cus- 


1 John Adams, Works, Charles Francis Adams, Ed. (Boston, 1856), 
X, 244-249: Adams to Tudor: March 29, 1817. 
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toms, to an inferior officer of the customs, authorizing 
him to search for “uncustomed” goods, or goods illegally 
imported. As “general” warrants available in any case 
where search was needed, they did not require that 
specific information in each instance be given previously 
to the court. 

Not until a century later was the first writ of assistance 
issued in the colonies.’ Before 1755, the colonial gov- 
ernors had issued only special search warrants, which 
authorized search only in places set forth in the warrant 
and upon information given on oath that smuggled 
goods were hidden there.’ Thomas Hutchinson of Mas- 
sachusetts states that he was responsible for the change 
from special to general warrant by calling to Governor 
Shirley’s attention the fact that warrants of search, issued 
by the Governor, were not authorized by statute. 
Hutchinson does not say that writs of assistance granted 
by the Superior Court should be substituted for ordinary 
search warrants, but he does imply that Governor Shirley 
was so convinced.* Adams, writing in 1817, attributed 
the introduction of the writs to the “design” of the 
British Ministry in 1759, “immediately conceived” after 
“the conquest of Montreal and the subsequent annihila- 

® Josiah Quincy, Massachusetts Reports (Boston, 1865), 405-406. 

* Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay (London, 1828), 
Ill, 92-93. Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 401. The powers of the officers 
of the customs in America were based on the English act of 1696 (7 & 8 
Wm. I11, c. 22, sec. v1) which gave to the colonial revenue officers powers 
similar to those exercised by the officers of the customs in England, in- 
cluding an extensive right of search. For some time the officers in the 
colonies depended for the right of search upon their commissions alone. 
George Chalmers, Annals (London, 1780), 1, 324; Hutchinson, History 
of Massachusetts Bay, 111, 92. The English officers had fortified their 
rights of search with a general search warrant issued by the Court of 


Exchequer, while the American officers, in time, apparently, strengthened 
their rights by a warrant from the Governor. 


* Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay, iil, 93. 
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tion of the French government in America . . . of con- 
quering the English colonies and subjecting them to the 
unlimited authority of Parliament.” But the writs were 
in use four years before the beginning of the policy which 
Adams cites as the cause of their “design.” 

It may be well that the adoption of the writ of assist- 
ance was part of the struggle of the British government 
to enforce the Acts of Trade and to prohibit commerce 
with the French during the Seven Years War. In 1755, 
the English colonists were attempting to carry on a pro- 
vision trade with the French in Canada. The adoption 
of the writ of assistance coincides with the attempt of the 
British government to stop this trade. Illegal traders, 
hoping to rid themselves of the hampering effects of the 
special warrants, may have protested against their ille- 
gality and so have opened the way to the request by 
American customs officers for the more stringent writ of 
assistance commonly used by customs officials in Eng- 
land. Or the royal officials in their zeal to stamp out 
trade with the enemy may have suggested the substitu- 
tion of the general writ for the special warrant. The 
coincidence of the adoption of the writ with the energetic 
enforcement of measures against trade, is suggestive, 
especially in the light of a similar coincidence six years 
later at the time when the writs became a bone of conten- 
tion. Such an explanation is not necessarily in opposi- 
tion to Hutchinson’s statements. He himself says that 
his objection to the use of the special warrant was oc- 
casioned by an attempt to enter his brother’s warehouse,° 
presumably in search of smuggled goods, under the au- 
thority of such a warrant. 


5 Hutchinson says that the Governor directed the officers to apply for 
the general writ. History of Massachusetts Bay, 111, 92-93. 
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Not at their introduction, however, but five or six 
years later, did the writs kindle the wrath of the colo- 
nists. By that time the merchants of Massachusetts and 
of other colonies had retired from trading with the 
enemy in Canada but, in competition with Ireland and 
the British West Indies, were pushing a provision trade 
with the French Antilles. To the commercial colonies 
this trade was most alluring. It reopened the main chan- 
nel of colonial commerce, which war had closed, but with 
war-time profits. Return cargoes of molasses and sugar 
could be bought cheap in the Antilles and sold dear in 
the English colonies; even in England, if disguised as 
products of the British West Indies or of the recently- 
captured Guadeloupe. Altogether a most profitable trade 
for colonial merchants! 

For a time the commerce was maintained directly with 
the French islands under the sanction of French licenses 
and English flags of truce. Later, West Indian neutral 
islands, to which the Dutch carried goods from the 
French islands were used as entrepéts. In order to ex- 
clude the Dutch and stop this trade, an English Court of 
Admiralty laid down the Rule of 1756, which the Royal 
Navy successfully enforced. This drove the trade to seek 
some neutral port, where no intermediary would be nec- 
essary. It was found in the free port of Monte Cristi, an 
almost uninhabited spot on the northern shore of Spanish 
Santo Domingo, close to the French border. “The ex- 
ports from Monte Cristi were all French produce, and 
its imports all went immediately to the adjoining French 
colony. The Spanish governor collected fees from the 
vessels, gave them clearances, and charged duties on the 
sugar and molasses exported. But the trade was essen- 
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tially a direct one with the French. In many instances 
the French produce was not even landed in Spanish ter- 
ritory, but was transferred from small French boats di- 
rectly to the British vessels in the harbor”* and vice 
versa. 
The trade to Monte Cristi became important in 1759 
and 1760. It was contrary to the parliamentary statute 
of 1757 prohibiting exportation of colonial provisions 
during the war, except to Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
and it was also trade with the enemy.* The navy at- 
tempted to suppress it but was hampered by the fact that 
the papers of the colonial vessels always indicated as 
their destination some British port. Further, the Monte 
Cristi traders brought their French produce into the 
English colonies (under false British papers) as British. 
Hence, in the colonial ports, French products were not 
confiscated but admitted under the high duties of the 
Molasses Act or, in considerable amounts, smuggled. 
Duties collected in the colonies under this act from 
1734 to 1755 averaged £259 a year. For the period 1756 
to 1762, they rose to an average of £625, and for the 
years 1760and 1761 “the respective amounts were £1170 
and £1189.” Despite these high duties, the trade was still 
sufficiently extensive in 1762 to deprive the British army 
in America of necessary provisions and to create ab- 
normal prices for provisions. The troops had to be sup- 
plied even from Europe. General Amherst found it nec- 
essary to lay an embargo on the Northern and Middle 

® George Louis Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765 (New York, 
1907), 97- 

T 30 Geo., Il, c. 9. 

® Christopher Robinson, Reports of Cases in the High Court of Ad- 
miralty (London, 1801), 1, 144. 
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Colonies as the only method of accumulating enough 
provisions to supply the British forces. 

Massachusetts merchants were deeply interested in 
the Monte Cristi trade* and looked with some jealousy 
on their brethren in Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
where the Molasses Act was still a dead letter. In 
August, 1760, Massachusetts resented this unfair dis- 
tinction in illegal profiteering; and the appointment of a 
Governor, Francis Bernard, approved by the Board of 
Trade, suggested that she was likely to lose such un- 
authorized opportunities of illegal gain as she still pos- 
sessed. The Board of Trade had complained that the 
Monte Cristi trade could be stopped only by an Order 
in Council. The Privy Council referred the matter to 
the Law Officers of the Crown,” and, as a result, Mr. 
Pitt sent orders to the colonial governors in August, 
1760, for a strict prohibition of trade with the enemy.” 
If Governor Bernard complied with these orders, he 
would immediately attempt at least to stop the smug- 
gling and so rob the trade of its highest profits. He had, 
ready at hand, a zealous surveyor of the port of Boston 
named Charles Paxton, who was already seizing all the 
smuggled produce which he could discover. But the col- 

® The figures of imports of rum, sugar and molasses for 1759 and 


1760, after the traders of Massachusetts engaged in the Monte Cristi 
trade (as compared with 1758) are as follows: 


Rum Sugar Molasses 
1758 670 hogsheads 554 6172 
1759 1143 ny 1075 6633 
1760 1035 - 9383 7614 


These figures do “not distinguish between British and foreign products. 
It is to be presumed that a good part was foreign in origin.” Beer, 
British Colonial Policy, 117-118. 

1° Acts of Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1v, 443-447- 

11 Pitt to Governors and Councils in North America, 23 August, 
1760: The Annual Register (1760), 219. 
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lector of the port, Benjamin Barons, wished to be ac- 
commodating to the merchants and to live with them 
in peace.” 

To secure the continuance and increase of this profit- 
able, but threatened, French trade, untrammeled by 
customs duties, the merchants organized a “Society for 
Promoting Trade and Commerce within the Province,” 
engaged James Otis as counsel for the Society, and took 
steps to do away with all restrictions on their commerce. 
Smuggled goods, if discovered and seized, had to be 
tried in the provincial Court of Admiralty, where for- 
feiture was decreed upon the finding of evidence of guilt. 
If the amount of such forfeiture could be recovered by 
a suit for damages in a common-law court, against the 
collector of the customs, this procedure would be ren- 
dered innocuous, and the royal officials would lose all 
financial incentive for enforcing the revenue laws. Of 
course all cases in the common-law courts, in contrast to 
admiralty procedure, were tried by juries upon whose 
sympathy the traders could count.” A test case was made 
of the brigantine Sarah, owned by John Erving, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Council, which, in April, 1760, 
had been seized for illegal trading, libeled in the Court 
of Admiralty, and the forfeiture compounded for at one 
half the estimated value of ship and cargo. The papers 
in the case were served in March, 1761, and the suit was 
heard at the ensuing term of the inferior court in July.“ 

In addition to this attempt to hamper the control of 
the Court of Admiralty over the smuggling trade from 


12 Deposition of Ebenezer Richardson, February 27, 1761. Treasury, 
Board Papers (Public Record Office), Bdle. 408. 


18 In some of the colonies, the Courts of Admiralty seemed to be in- 
fluenced by colonial opinion. Beer, British Colonial Policy, 126. 
** Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 553-554, note. 
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the French West Indies, the merchants tried to check 
Paxton. The zealous surveyor of the port of Boston 
made his seizures of smuggled goods largely through 
the activity of informers, who ran such risks that they 
had to be well paid for their services. Paxton was charg- 
ing informers’ fees to expenses of prosecution, which, 
under the Molasses Act, were borne entirely by the 
Province and deducted from its third part of the value 
of the confiscated goods. This arrangement left intact 
the Governor’s third and Paxton’s third. Some one in 
Boston had the bright idea of compelling Paxton to pay 
informers’ money out of his own third share, after which 
there would not be much left to stimulate his official 
zeal. Consequently the “Society for Promoting Trade 
and Commerce within the Province” urged the provin- 
cial government to sue Paxton for recovery of the sums 
he had recently paid out of the government’s third share 
of the forfeitures. On the Society’s petition the General 
Court granted hearings on this subject’* on December 
24 and 26 — hearings at which James Otis appeared for 
his clients, and a committee was appointed to investigate 
the matter.”” 

The next day, December 27, 1760, the news of the 
death of George II arrived in Boston. This terminated 
the existing writs of assistance. The officers of the cus- 
toms would now be obliged to apply to the courts for 
new writs. It was probably that which suggested to the 
“Society for Promoting Trade and Commerce within the 
Province” the idea of protesting to the Superior Court 


15 Memorial of Governor of New England, March 18, 1761, in Me- 
morial of Commissioners of Customs, November 18, 1761. Treasury 


Board Papers (Public Record Office), Bdle. 408. 
© Journal of the House of Representatives (1760-1761), 231-238. 
17 Massachusetts Archives, XLIV, 446-449. 
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against its issue of general writs of assistance. It was 
these general writs, permitting search wherever the dis- 
cretion of the customs officers suggested, without previ- 
ous application to the court, which made possible the 
seizure of smuggled sugar and molasses. The merchants 
did not fear special writs, which required the publication 
of the informer’s name in each case, for the business of 
informing was exceedingly unhealthful in Boston at that 
period. To get rid of the general writs, then, would 
be a third means of obtaining free trade with the French 
—along with the recovery of forfeitures in common- 
law courts and the raid on Paxton’s profits. King 
George’s death was a fortunate “break” for the respect- 
able Society of smuggling merchants. 

Upon petition from sixty-three merchants and traders 
of Boston, the Society took the legality of writs of as- 
sistance before the Superior Court in the February term 
of 1761."*° Thomas Lechmere, the surveyor-general of 
the customs, petitioned to “be heard on his Majesty’s 
behalf upon the same Subject: And that Writs of As- 
sistance may be granted to him and his Officers, as usual.” 

The question was argued before a court composed of 
Chief Justice Hutchinson and Justices Lynde, Cushing, 
Oliver, and Russell. James Otis and Oxenbridge Thach- 
er’ appeared for the merchants; Jeremiah Gridley, the 
leader of the Boston Bar, for the Crown. Chief Justice 
Hutchinson favored granting the writs. In a letter of 

18 Memorial of the Society for Promoting Trade and Commerce ad- 
dressed to the Treasury, February 18, 1762. Treasury Board Papers 
(Public Record Office), Bdle. 415; Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 412- 

14; 

: ‘0 What is known as the Keith Mss., which gives a report of the argu- 


ment, states that “Mr. Thacher was joined with him [Otis] at the desire 
of the Court.” Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 479. 
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his dated 1765, he said that “the court seemed inclined 
to refuse to grant them.” In his History of Massachu- 
setts Bay he wrote: “if judgment had been then given, 
it is uncertain on which side it would have been.” The 
court suspended judgment, says Hutchinson, because he 
prevailed upon the judges to seek information of the 
practice in England.” 

Hutchinson sent to England™ for a copy of the writ 
which was issued by the Court of Exchequer and for 
some information concerning the practice of the court. 
The question of the granting of the writs was re-argued 
in Massachusetts, in November, 1761, Robert Auch- 
muty assisting Gridley in defense of the writs. On the 
strength of the information obtained from England, 
that the Court of Exchequer was issuing writs of assist- 
ance, the judges decided unanimously in favor of issu- 
ing the writs.” 

In the discussion, there were four questions involved: 
first, whether the Court of Exchequer was issuing gen- 
eral writs; second, if it were, whether it had the statutory 
authority to do so; third, if there were such statutory 

2° Bernard agreed that Hutchinson was chiefly responsible for the 
granting of the writs. He wrote the Lords of Trade: “The Chief Justice 
took the lead in the judgment for granting Writs.” Hutchinson to Con- 
way: October 1, 1765. Massachusetts Archives, xxvi, 155. Bernard to 
Lords of Trade, November 30, 1765. Bernard Papers, tv, 176-177, 


quoted in Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 415-416, notes; Hutchinson, 
History of Massachusetts Bay, 111, 94. 

21 The Chief Justice sent to William Bollan, the Advocate General of 
the Court of Admiralty, then absent in England as agent of the Colony. 
Proceedings, L1x, Mass. Hist. Soc., 420. 

22 Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 57. Adams, however, says: “In six 
months the next term arrived, but no judgment was pronounced, no letters 
from England were produced, and nothing more was ever said in Court 
concerning writs of assistance; but it was generally reported and under- 
stood that the Court clandestinely granted them.” Adams to Tudor. 
March 29, 1817. Works, x, 248. 
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authority, were those statutes constitutional; and fourth, 
whether the Superior Court had, in the Colony, the 
rights of the Court of Exchequer, whatever they were, 
in the matter. A copy of the writ which was granted by 
the Court of Exchequer settled the first question affirma- 
tively. It virtually also settled the second, for it was 
evidence that the courts in England construed the stat- 
ute,” which authorized a writ, to countenance the gen- 
eral writ of assistance in question. The third question 
would naturally be ruled out by the government, al- 
though it was the main line of Otis’s argument; and the 
province law of 1699” was taken as an answer to the 
fourth, for it granted to the Superior Court of the prov- 
ince jurisdiction “generally of all other matters as fully | 
and amply to all intents and purposes whatsoever, as the 
courts of king’s bench, common pleas and exchequer 
within his Majesty’s kingdom of England, have or 
ought to have.” 

The Boston Gazette for November 23, 1761, com- 
mented that the arguments on the merchants’ side “were 
enforced with such Strength of Reason, as did great 
Honour to the Gentlemen concerned; and nothing could 
have induced one to believe they were not conclusive 
but the Judgment of the Court immediately given in 
favor of the Petition [of the customs officers ].” 

This case had great influence in the pre-revolutionary 
history of Massachusetts. Bollan was dismissed as agent. 


23 13 & 14 Car. II, c. 1, sec. v. 


24 Chap. Lx1, sec. 1. The Charters and General Laws of the Colony and 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, 331. Under the new Charter, the courts 
of Massachusetts were reconstituted by an act of 1692. That act was dis- 
allowed by the King. In 1699, the courts were again constituted and at 
this time, the jurisdiction of the Superior Court was extended and ex- 
pressly defined as quoted above. Washburn, Judicial History of Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, 1840), 151, 155. 
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Hutchinson’s part in it increased his unpopularity and 
was partly responsible for the fury of the mob against 
him at the time of the Stamp Act riots. The General 
Court requested a reduced scale of salaries for the 
judges, adopted the year before, and withheld the extra 
compensation usually paid to the Chief Justice. Otis 
became a popular figure and was promptly elected to 
the Boston seat in the House of Representatives. 

The Massachusetts General Court” attempted to re- 
trieve the ground lost by the court’s decision, with a bill 
forbidding the issue of writs to any but customs officers 
upon information given under oath naming the inform- 
er, the owner of the goods, and the supposed place of 
concealment.” Such a law would have made the writs 
useless, because informers were never willing to allow 
their names to be made public. The Governor refused 
to sign the bill. 

Such was the first phase of the struggle against the use 
of writs of assistance in the colonies. It had been ascer- 
tained that the Court of Exchequer issued such writs, 
that the Superior Court of Massachusetts was endowed 


25 For the report of the decision to the Council, see Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts Reports, 439-440. 


26 Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 495-498. Until 1756, the provincial 
statutes apparently contemplated the right of officers to search without 
special writs. After that date, the province evidently meant to insist upon 
special writs of search. Thus, since 1748, the annual Massachusetts impost 
and tunnage act had authorized provincial revenue officers to search in 
suspected places for uncustomed goods, though the act establishing duties 
on wines, limes, lemons, and oranges, had made no such provision. In 
1756-1757 in both these acts, provisions were inserted for special writs 
of assistance granted by justices of the peace upon the application of an 
officer who had been informed of smuggled goods. In the impost and 
tunnage act, this provision for a special writ did not, however, supersede 
the earlier provision, allowing revenue officers to search in suspected 
places for uncustomed goods, but accompanied it. Acts and Resolves of 
Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1869-1886), 111, 406, 471, 522, 580, 622, 
701, 762, $45, 909, 1006. 
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with the powers of the Court of Exchequer, hence the 
Superior Court could issue such writs. The next phase 
began in 1766, when deGrey, the Attorney-General in 
England, published an opinion that the Court of Ex- 
chequer could not issue writs of assistance for use in the 
colonies, that the colonial Superior Courts had no such 
power, hence there was no legal process for issuing the 
writs in the colonies.” This opinion was occasioned by 
the inability of the customs officers in New London to 
obtain writs. They had urged the King’s Attorney in 
the province to consult the Superior Court upon the 
matter, and he had replied that the judges were “at a 
great loss with regard to the Affair”; that the Act of 
Parliament provided that the writ should issue under 
the seal of the Court of Exchequer, and that there was 
no colonial statute on the subject. The judges conven- 
iently made no determination.” The New London of- 
ficers reported to the London Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, who consulted the Law Officers of the Crown. 
Hardly had deGrey’s opinion been read by the Com- 
missioners before they had the news of the very public 
defiance of the Boston custom officials by Daniel Mal- 
27 Opinion of deGrey, October 17, 1766, in Commissioners to Treas- 
ury November 22, 1766. Treasury Board Papers (Public Record Office), 
Bdle. 453; Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 454. This was shortly after 
the debates in the House of Commons on the Wilkes case, which, in 
April, 1766, had discussed the question of the validity of general war- 
rants being used to apprehend any one. deGrey, as Solicitor-General, had 
argued in favor of such use of the general warrant. The House of Com- 
mons resolved that such a warrant so used was illegal, whereupon it was 
voted to amend the resolution by inserting the words “except in cases pro- 
vided for by act of parliament.” Grenville brought in a bill embodying 
this resolution which passed the House of Commons but was rejected by 


the Lords. Parliamentary History, xvi, 207-210; Dictionary National 
Biography, “William deGrey.” 


28 Coll. and Comptr. of New London to Comm’rs. of Customs. 24 May, 
1766, Proceedings, Lvi11, Mass. Hist. Soc., 61. 
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colm, ostensibly, at least, because he objected to their 
search by virtue of a general writ and insisted they 
could enter his cellar only if they produced a special 
writ, which would reveal the identity of the informer. 
The Customs took the news to the Treasury Board and 
both were evidently dismayed at deGrey’s opinion, 
Charles Townsend sharing in their scepticism.” The 
Treasury reminded deGrey of the Massachusetts Act 
giving its Superior Court the power of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, cited the fact that that court had habitually 
issued the writs, and asked for a reconsideration of the 
legality of the writ as used in the Malcolm case.” But 
apparently deGrey was convinced the use of the writ 
could not be sustained. An act of 1662” had provided 
that writs of assistance be issued by the Court of Ex- 
chequer in England: one of 1696” had conferred upon 
the officers of the customs in America like powers with 
those of the officers in England. DeGrey evidently be- 
lieved that, although Parliament intended, in 1696, to 
authorize writs of assistance in the colonies, the statute 
failed of its purpose by not explicitly giving this Court 
of Exchequer power to definite colonial courts. He did 
not object to the nature of a general writ.” 

In consequence of deGrey’s opinion, an attempt was 
made to clear up the question in the Townshend Act of 
1767." 


2® George Bancroft, History of the United States (New York, 1854), 
IV, 72. 

8° Grey Cooper to Thomas Nuthall, 14 February, 1767. Proceedings, 
Lviit, Mass. Hist. Soc., 73-74. 

3153 & 14 Car. Il, c. , sec. Vv. 

325 & 8 Wm. III, c. 22, sec. vi. 

33 Opinion of deGrey, August 20, 1768: Quincy, Massachusetts Re- 
ports, 452-454. 

*4 > Geo. III, c. 46, sec. x. 
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No authority being expressly given by the said act [1696] ... 
to any particular court to grant such writs of assistance for the 
officers of the customs in the said plantations, it is doubted 
whether such officers can legally enter houses and other places 
on land, to search for and seize goods, in the manner directed 
by the said recited acts: to obviate which doubts for the future, 
and in order to carry the intention of the said recited acts 
[1662 and 1696] into effectual execution, be it enacted .. . 
such writs of assistance . . . shall and may be granted by the 
said superior or supreme court of justice having jurisdiction 
within such colony or plantation respectively. 


The newly-created American Board of Commissioners 
of the Customs, upon receiving this new statute, in- 
structed the American customs officers to apply to the 
courts for writs of assistance in case they were not al- 
ready provided. Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
alone of the thirteen “American” colonies were using 
the writs. In New York, they were now issued for the 
first time;*° but in the other ten colonies, nothing was 
done. In Pennsylvania and Connecticut,” the judges 
definitely refused to grant writs of assistance; in most of 
the others, the judges managed, in one way or another, 
to avoid taking action. The Treasury, when informed of 


35 American Board of Customs, General Letter No. 4. January 11, 
1768, Salem Custom House Record, 216. Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 
450. It was about this time that the commissions of the officers of the 
customs, which had authorized search of “any ship, bottom, boat, or other 
vessel” by virtue of the commissions, came now to add authority to search 
other places in the daytime by virtue of “a writ of Assistance, granted by 
his Majesty’s Superior or Supreme Court of Justice”: Essex Institute, 
Historical Collections, 11, 173. 

36 Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 507-508. 

87 The decision in Connecticut was the first made after the passage of 
the Townshend act. “Mr. Gr. Trumbul the Great Gun of the Law As- 
signing this as a reason of Refusal, that the Act of Parliament he did not 
look upon as Constitutional.” Benjamin Gale to [Wm. Samuel Johnson] 
June 20, 1768. Johnson Papers. 
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this situation,” asked the Attorney-General’s opinion 
whether the Townshend Act legalized the writs. deGrey 
replied that undoubtedly the new statute obliged the 
colonial courts to issue the general writ used by the 
Court of Exchequer.” 

Colonial jurists, on the other hand, argued that the 
Townshend Act did not define the nature of the writ; it 
merely located in the superior or the supreme court of 
each colony, the source from which a writ of assistance 
was to issue. For definition of the writs, the colonial 
lawyers fell back on the statute of 1662, upon which the 
authority for writs of assistance rested. That statute had 
authorized the writs only incidentally. It provided 
merely that it was lawful for any person, authorized by 
a writ of assistance from the Court of Exchequer, to take 
an officer and, in the day time, to search for smuggled 
goods. 

What were these “writs of assistance”? They were 
undefined in British statutes. Were they the general 
writs which the Court of Exchequer was in the habit of 
using? The colonial argument maintained that they were 
not; that such general writs were not in accord with the 
common law; and that, as evidence to the contrary was 
lacking, the term “writ of assistance” in the statute of 
1662 was but another name for the “warrant” of search 
in a statute of 1660,” which warrant was a special writ 
issued only upon information, given under oath, of the 


58 Commissioners to Treasury, June 3, 1768. Treasury Board Papers 
(Public Record Office), Bdle. 465. 

%® Opinion of deGrey. August 20, 1768. Quincy, Massachusetts Re- 
ports, 452-454. 

*° Car. Il, c. 19, sec. 1. 
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smuggled goods in each case,“ and so claimed to be in 
accord with the common law. 

The Treasury asked the American Commissioners of 
the Customs to send to their officers a copy of deGrey’s 
opinion and a copy of the writ to be issued. The form of 
the writ was drawn up by David Lisle, the solicitor of 
the Commissioners, and by them submitted to Hutchin- 
son for comment.“ Hutchinson compared the writ, 
which was a general one, with the writ issued by the 
Court of Exchequer and found that it varied from the 
latter only in so far as the different circumstances of place 
made it necessary. He was willing to issue such writs at 
once but thought it “convenient” that his “brethren 
should be first consulted” at the next term, which would 
be held in March, 1769. Apparently the Commission- 
ers waited for the approval of the court (which was 
probably granted), for the Board issued orders, in 
March, to the officers of the customs in each of the colo- 
nies to apply, through the attorneys-general, to the su- 
perior or supreme court for grants of the writs.** Copies 
of deGrey’s opinion were sent with this order. 

*! Arguments of Otis and Thacher at the two hearings on the writs. 
Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 51-57, 469-477. Committee of Corre- 
spondence of Virginia to Committee of Correspondence of Connecticut: 
January 6, 1774. Journal of House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1773-1776, 
135-137. The English usage was apparently not understood, even in 
England, for William Samuel Johnson, upon inquiring there of several 
lawyers, was told that no general warrants were issued. Johnson to Pitkin, 
July 23, 1768. 5 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., 1X, 292-293. 


#2 Commissioners to Hutchinson, December 20, 1768: Massachusetts 
Archives, 44, 670. Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 455. 

*8 Hutchinson to Commissioners, December, 1768: Massachusetts Ar- 
chives, 44, 671. Ibid., 455. 

** Reeve to Bradshaw, April 11, 1769: Treasury Board Papers (Public 
Record Office), Bdle. 492. Lisle to Officers of Customs and to Attorney- 
General of Rhode Island. March 16, 1769: ibid., 506. 
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Two years and a half later, in October, 1771, the 
Commissioners asked for reports from the officers of the 
different provinces in respect to the granting of the writs 
of assistance.” Evidently the order of 1769 had been 
no more fruitful than that of 1768. As yet, the writs 
were used only in Massachusetts, New Hampshire,” 
New York, Nova Scotia, Quebec, West Florida, Ba- 
hama, and Bermuda. In the other colonies, various rea- 
sons were given why the order of the Commissioners had 
not been complied with. In Newfoundland, the pro- 
posed form of the writ had not arrived. In Prince Ed- 
ward Island, there had been no Attorney-General to 
make the application. In Rhode Island, the court had 
come to no decision; the judges asserted that no appli- 
cation for a writ had been made in several years, an as- 
sertion which the officers of the customs denied. In 
Connecticut, the matter had been deferred by the Chief 
Justice*’ and apparently had not been taken up again. In 
New Jersey, it is probable that no application had been 
made for the writs. The judges of Pennsylvania, for a 
second time, had definitely refused to issue them. In 


*5 General Letter, No. 3, of Commissioners, October 11, 1771: Book of 
Records, 1763-1772, 344-345- Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 465-466, 
note. 

*® Referring to Massachusetts and New Hampshire, William Samuel 
Johnson wrote: “It is most candid to say that they were surprised into 
this injudicious step, and to suppose that they wish it were now res in- 
tegra, and to do again, that they might unite with their brethren through- 
out the continent in making a necessary and noble stand against so 
dangerous an encroachment upon the rights of a free people.” Johnson to 
Trumbull, October 16, 1769: 5 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., 1X, 375. 


47 Trumbull to Johnson. June [July] 14, 1769, Quincy, Massachusetts 
Reports, 505. Trumbull wrote that the Court had referred the matter to 
the General Assembly. The Assembly retorted that “it properly belonged 
to the Superior Court; that, as individuals, not as members of the As- 
sembly, they advised the Court not to grant such warrants, which seemed 
to be the universal opinion.” Trumbull to Johnson, June 14, 1769: 
ibid., 504. 
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Maryland, an answer had been evaded. In Virginia, the 
Assembly had drawn up resolutions against the granting 
of the writs and forwarded them to the other colonies. 
The Virginia court had declined to grant the writ in the 
form submitted by the Commissioners but had issued a 
writ obtainable upon any appropriate occasion on a mo- 
tion made before the court and accompanied by an affi- 
davit® according with the provisions of the provincial 
act, which authorized writs or warrants.“ The Board of 
Customs found this writ unsatisfactory but was unable 
to induce the court to amend it in accordance with the 
regular form. The court in South Carolina had ignored 
the application of the officers. In Georgia, the Judges 
had divided. Chief Justice Stokes held that the Eng- 
lish law obliged the court to issue the writ in the form 
desired by the Commissioners, but the three associate 
justices dissented, and no action had been taken by the 
court.”° 

Not discouraged by their small measure of success, the 
Commissioners of the Customs (in November, 1772) a 
third time sent orders to their officers in those colonies 
in which the applications for the writs had not been 
granted, to apply again. They enclosed with the order 


#8 Reeve to Bradshaw, July 25, 1769. Treasury Board Papers (Public 
Record Office), Bdle. 492. 

*° The “act for amending the Staple of Tobacco and for preventing 
frauds in his majesty’s customs” (c. 18, 1765), a revision and codifica- 
tion of former laws, passed for a period of two years and regularly con- 
tinued, contained a provision for a special writ, issued by the justice of 
the peace to the sheriff upon information on oath of violation of the act, 
authorizing search for the tobacco handled illegally. Henning’s Statutes 
at Large, Vill, 75, 318. 

50 4 Narrative of the Official Conduct of Anthony Stokes, 5-6. Copy 
of Court Minute, February 8, 1772. Reports from the colonies, of Com- 
missioners to Treasury, January 31, and October 20, 1772: Treasury 
Board Papers (Public Record Office), Bdles. 491, 492. 
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a letter from the solicitor of their Board to be forwarded 
by the officers of the customs in each province to the 
province’s Attorney-General with a renewed application 
for the writs. Before the matter could be decided by the 
courts of the various colonies, committees of correspond- 
ence had been formed which aided the colonists in taking 
a determined stand against the writs. 

In Rhode Island, the matter was not pushed, and ap- 
parently the court rendered no decision. In Connecticut, 
the officers of the customs again brought the writs be- 
fore the consideration of the judges, but they were un- 
favorably received and, because they declined to pursue 
the application further, “it is expected the Affair will die 
in Silence with us in this Colony. Should it be revived, 
there is no Probability of their obtaining any, as at best 
such Writs are disagreeable, and of dangerous Tend- 
ency, and at this Period when the Colonies are so justly 
alarmed, they would not be able to obtain one.”” In 
New York, where the judges had previously granted 
the writs, they refused, May 2, 1772, to continue them 
longer — possibly because they had been found very 
serviceable in a late seizure.” Upon a renewed applica- 
tion for the writs, the Judges again definitely refused to 
grant them.” New Jersey apparently repeated its former 
course, and made no application to the courts. In Penn- 

5! Committee of Correspondence of Connecticut to Committee of Cor- 
respondence of Virginia, March 8, 1774. Journal of House of Burgesses 
of Virginia, 1773-1776, 144. See correspondence of two committees, 
August 10, 1773, and January 6, 1774: tbid., 55; 135. 

52 Collector and Comptroller of New York to Commissioners. March 
3» 1772, with writ, enclosed in Commissioners to Treasury, October 20, 


1772: Treasury Board Papers (Public Record Office), Bdle. 492. 


53 Elliott and Moore to Commissioners, February 11, 1773: in Mather 
to Robinson, April 8, 1773. /bid., Bdle. 501. 
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sylvania, the earlier refusals to grant the writs were re- 
peated. The Attorney-General of Maryland probably 
neglected to make application to the court, though the 
officers of the customs requested him to do so. In Vir- 
ginia, a second time, the court refused to grant the war- 
rants.” In North Carolina, apparently no application 
was made. The court of South Carolina, on the other 
hand, joined with those of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts and consented to the granting of the writs.” 
This was the one bit of success to reward the final effort 
of the Commissioners to bring the writs into being. In 
Georgia, the Justices were still divided in their opinion.” 
In East Florida, the writs had been refused late in the 
fall of 1772, probably shortly before the order of the 
Commissioners of November, 1772, arrived, and ap- 
parently this decision was regarded as final. 

By this time the political situation was too complicated 
to give any further efforts in behalf of the writs the slight- 
est chance of success. The colonists had successfully nulli- 
fied the British statutes on the subject and defied the 
British officials who attempted to enforce them. In- 
stead of being a mere flash in the pan at Boston in 1761 
(as many historians have represented it) this question 
of the writs of assistance was in almost constant argu- 
ment for a dozen years thereafter. Instead of having 
been confined to Massachusetts, it had been threshed out 
in all the British-American colonies. Except in Massa- 

54 Mather to Robinson, July 26, 1773: Treasury Board Papers (P.R.O.). 
55 Same to same, April 7, June 14, July 2-6, 1773: sbid. 
56 Same to same, June 7 and 14, 1773: ébid. 


57 Mather to Robinson, June 24, 1774 [? ]. Ibid., Bdle. 501. A Narra- 
tive of the Official Conduct of Anthony Stokes, 7, Copy of Court Minute, 
May 3, 1773- 


58 Mather to Robinson, April 8,1773: Treasury Board Papers (P.R.O.). 
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chusetts, New Hampshire, and for a time in New York 
and South Carolina, the colonists won all along the line. 
They refused to swallow what they considered “a poi- 
sonous pill” prepared for them.” 

This contest must have been of considerable influence 
in the pre-revolutionary struggle. It began even before 
the French and Indian War had closed or the new 
revenue acts were passed; it furnished ample opportu- 
nity for argument over the interpretation of laws and 
the rights of the home government, arguments which 
were meat and drink to the men of the period. All the 
colonies were affected, and the issue remained open long 
enough for all to become familiar with it, and to learn 
the legal arguments by heart. Further, it was in the 
dispute over these writs that the colonists became famil- 
iar with James Otis’s famous dictum “An Act against the 
Constitution is void”—a theory which he gave to the 
future of American constitutional law. Perhaps old John 
Adams was right, after all, when he wrote that this 
struggle gave birth to the child Independence and 
raised up patriots and heroes to defend that child’s 
vigorous youth. 

5° Committee of Correspondence of Virginia to Committee of Corre- 
spondence of Connecticut, January 6, 1774: Journal of House of Bur- 
gesses of Virginia, 1773-1776, 137. After Pennsylvania had formed her 
state government, an application was made, on the part of the French 
vice-consul, for a general search warrant to authorize the search of all 
the vessels, in the Philadelphia harbor, for deserters from the French 
fleet. The Supreme Court held that such warrants were not in accord with 
the common law nor with the Declaration of the Rights of the Inhabitants 
of the state of Pennsylvania, Opinion of Supreme Court, 1780: Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, 1779-1781, 403- 

Massachusetts, in 1780, proscribed general writs in the Declaration of 
Rights prefixed to her constitution. So does, of course, the fourth amend- 


ment of the Federal Constitution. In England, the general writs were 
used until 1817. Quincy, Massachusetts Reports, 535. 








SAMUEL ELY: 
FORERUNNER OF SHAYS 


ROBERT E. MOODY 


HE discontent of many obscure men in the back 

parts of New England after the Revolution was 
personified in Samuel Cullick Ely, precursor of Daniel 
Shays, and a rebel in three states. Sam was born of re- 
spectable parents in North Lyme, Connecticut, on No- 
vember 6, 1740, and his early life was passed on the 
conventional road to piety, security——and obscurity. 
But even two degrees from Yale — A.B. 1764 and A.M. 
1767, could not damp his irrepressible spirit. He became 
a rebel, not only against the British government, but 
against the social system in which he lived. 

Mother Yale does not officially recognize the sacer- 
dotal office of this errant son by printing his name Jiteris 
italicis in her Catalogue of Graduates, along with the 
other Ecclesiarum Pastores. But he actually was, for a 
time, an ordained clergyman. The town of Somers, 
Connecticut, invited Ely, in 1765, to become minister of 
the town parish, but the close vote of fifty-eight to forty- 
six indicates that some persons at Somers had doubts as 
to his qualifications. That these had no reason to change 
their minds after trying him out, is shown by their pro- 
posal to “hire or Invite Mr. Fitch or some candidate that 
we never heard to preach in the meeting-house in the 
place of Mr. Ely.” Any bird in the bush seemed better 
than the bird at hand! A church council, summoned to 
end this unseemly bickering, examined Ely both as to 
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moral and literary qualifications, and pronounced him 
unqualified, even in learning to preach." 

Nevertheless, the pro-Elyites persisted, and won a 
majority of the town to giving their parson a permanent 
“settlement.” Neither the orthodox Association of New 
London nor the separatist clergymen, Holley and Col- 
lins, would have anything to do with ordaining Mr. Ely, 
and not until 1770 could proper “brethren” be secured 
to lay on hands, and give pastoral charge and right hand 
of fellowship. The Reverend Ezra Stiles, who records 
these proceedings with much interest and some scan- 
dal, later turned back the pages of his diary to add: 
“, .. turned out a villainous character.” 

But dismissal soon followed, and in 1773 Isaac Backus 
came to Somers to preach. Timothy Dwight, summing 
up the difficulties in Somers, says that the Association of 
New London had licensed Ely to preach somewhat too 
hastily, but that his license either ceased (or was taken 
away) at the end of six months and was never renewed. 
He possessed the spirit and so far as his slender abilities would 
permit, the arts, of a demagogue, in an unusual degree. He was 
voluble, vehement in address, bold, persevering, active, brazen- 
faced in wickedness, and under the accusation and proof of his 
crimes would still wear a face of serenity, and make strong pro- 
fessions of piety. At the same time he declared himself, every- 
where, the friend of the suffering and oppressed, and the cham- 
pion of violated rights. Wherever he went, he industriously 
awakened the jealousy of the humble and ignorant against all 
men of superior reputation, as haughty, insolent, and oppressive. 


Concerning his career after leaving Somers, Dwight 
writes, “The remainder of his life was a tissue, woven of 


1 J. R. Cole, History of Tolland County, Connecticut (New York, 
1888), 652, 653; Ezra Stiles, Itineraries (New Haven, 1916), 302. 
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nothing but guilt and infamy.”* We must not, however, 
judge Ely wholly from this reverend gentleman’s point 
of view. His activities and his reactions to situations as 
he saw them speak for themselves. 

From Connecticut Ely went to Conway, Massachu- 
setts, and then to Wilmington, Vermont, early in 1777. 
As a volunteer he took part in the Battle of Bennington. 
Connected with no regiment or company, he fought 
without direction or advice. He found time (either in 
the course of the battle or immediately after it) to collect 
a large amount of booty for his own use. As a conse- 
quence, he was court-martialed but discharged on proof 
that he had taken only what he had won fairly by his 
independent method of warfare. In his fighting, though . 
not in his praying, he bears a resemblance to the famous 
parson in Thompson’s description of the battle of Ben- 
nington in The Rangers, or the Tory’s Daughter.’ 

When next heard from, Ely was back in Massachu- 
setts. He had already shown signs of being an indi- 
vidualist. In Hampshire County he happened on a situ- 
ation in which his peculiar talents found exercise. Un- 
usually prosperous from 1777 to 1780, the farmers of 
Massachusetts began to feel the pinch of changed con- 
ditions which came with the recovery of commerce. 
Prices began to fall with the re-appearance of hard 
money. The adoption of a more sound financial policy 
by the state government accompanied higher taxes and 
lower prices. So quickly did the drop in prices come that 

2 Timothy Dwight, Travels in New England and New York (Lon- 
don, 1823), Il, 275-276. 

3% Col. Kittredge Haskins, Historical Address, Wilmington, Vermont, 


Reunion, 1890, 49; B. H. Hall, History of Eastern Vermont (New York, 
1858), 453- 
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the farmers had little opportunity to make the necessary 
adjustment. Unable to pay their debts in neat cattle and 
produce on account of the repeal of the Tender Act, they 
could not meet the demands of their creditors or pay 
their taxes even after they had sold their cattle and 
mortgaged their farms.‘ The courts were filled with 
cases of debt. The machinery of the law became a popu- 
lar grievance; courts and lawyers were thought abomina- 
tions. Hence the people took to holding extra-legal con- 
ventions in the hope of finding ways and means to better 
their condition. 

In the preliminary excitement and the sessions of these 
conventions, Ely was particularly active. At Sunderland 
on January 5, 1782, he said that the people must throw 
up the Constitution of the Commonwealth; that he had 
a constitution in his pocket that the Angel Gabriel could 
not find fault with. The Governor had too much salary. 
Neither the Supreme Court nor the General Court 
should be allowed to sit. Ely professed to have visited 
all the towns in the lower part of the county and report- 
ed them unanimous for breaking up the courts. He 
quoted Colonel John Worthington and Moses Bliss of 
Springfield. Major John Chester Williams, he thought, 
“should be made a sacrifice of and should be given to the 
fouls [ sic] of the air and to the Beasts of the Field.” 

On February 11, 1782, there met in Hadley a con- 
vention which the conservatives described as a “scandal 
to the country.” Three days later Samuel Ely was ar- 
raigned before Major Hawley, charged with “treason- 
able practices.” Slight, if any, was his punishment. Early 

* See Proceedings, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xx: R. V. Harlow, 


“Economic Conditions in Massachusetts during the American Revolu- 
tion.” 
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in April another convention gathered in Hatfield and 
resolved “that there should be no County Court of the 
sessions of the Peace.” Ely may not have been a member 
of this convention, but he was ready for action to pre- 
vent the Courts from sitting. 

At Northampton, the shire town, he addressed a riot- 
ous mob on April 12, armed himself with a club and 
cried, “Come on, my brave boys, we’ll go to the wood- 
pile and get clubs enough and knock their Grey Wiggs 
off and send them out of the World in an Instant.” By 
such means he rallied a mob around him. The Court, he 
declared, was sitting contrary to the Hatfield Conven- 
tion — adding that he would “rather fight against this 
Authority than against the King of Great Britain.” 

For these and other offences Ely was arrested and 
brought to trial before the Supreme Judicial Court meet- 
ing in Springfield for the spring session of 1782. Con- 
fessing his guilt, he was fined £50, sentenced to prison 
for six months, and bound over at the sum of £200 (with 
sufficient securities in like sum) to keep the peace for 
three years. Furthermore he was mulcted for the costs 
of prosecution and was to stand committed until the sen- 
tence should be carried out.* 

Though Ely was in jail, he was not without friends. 
Between eight and nine o’clock on the morning of June 
13, about one hundred and thirty men in martial array, 
and well-behaved, passed through Northampton on 
their way to Springfield, where they proposed to remove 
Ely from his place of imprisonment. An alarm was 
given, but only fifty men could be mustered. These 

5 Suffolk Court Records, Massachusetts, 1781-1782, 170, 179; Early 


Files of Suffolk County Court, No. 158285; J. R. Trumbull, History of 
Northampton (Northampton, 1898-1902), 11, 453. 
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were sent after the earlier group about eleven o’clock. 
Before field pieces could be brought out, the jail was 
broken into and the prisoner carried off. Colonel Porter, 
the sheriff, arrived too late to do more than prevent the 
mob from crossing the river by impounding every avail- 
able boat. Captain Allen confronted the rebels with a 
small party and ordered them to lay down their arms. 
In the subsequent skirmish “Solomon Clap was badly 
wounded upon his head with the Britch of a Gun, 
(there was no firing).” The mob soon surrendered, 
agreeing to a parley; in the confusion, Ely and a number 
of his companions escaped. Committees were appointed 
by both parties and after some argument it was agreed 
that Ely should return to jail. Meanwhile Captain 
Densmore, Lieutenant Bardwell, and Paul King were to 
be hostages, the insurgents binding themselves to peace- 
ful and quiet behavior, and taking action only by uniting 
in a petition that the General Court should take into con- 
sideration the lists of grievances sent by the Hampshire 
County Convention.° 

Joseph Hawley, the leading patriot of western Massa- 
chusetts, wrote to the officials in Boston that it was ex- 
tremely important that this agreement should be kept 
very strictly, especially in regard to keeping the hostages 
until Ely was restored. “I suppose,” he wrote, “that they 
design to retain Ely and get the Hostages by flatteries 
and Petitions and if not by that way, to rescue them (as 
they did Ely) and then to glory, and break up courts, 
mob all officers, pay no taxes, nor debts.” “If the Gov- 
ernment do it [discharge the hostages]”, he goes on, 


® Massachusetts Archives, CCXXXVI, 514-518: letters to Caleb Strong, 
June 13-14, 1782. 
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“without Ely —they are conquered, and these insur- 
gents triumphant and Ely ruling Tyrant, for these West- 
ern Regions if not for the whole State.” In Hawley’s 
opinion forty men were needed to guard the prisoners. 
“Tf (as the Tories See clearly) such Insurgents prevail, 
Britain prevails.”" 

Whether on Hawley’s advice or not, on June 17 the 
hostages were ordered by the Governor’s warrant to be 
removed from Northampton jail to Boston jail, there to 
be kept until Samuel Ely should be returned and until 
they themselves should give bond for peaceable be- 
havior. The leader of the mob which rescued Ely from 
the jail was Captain Reuben Dickinson, a soldier of the 
Revolution. His demand for the release of the hostages 
was refused by Sheriff Elisha Porter, who reported, on 
June 18, that the excitement still continued, and that 
five or six hundred had been engaged in the riots.* 

Hawley’s own observations on the outbreak and his 
suggestions are interesting: 

The matters that I must here treat of, are more imediately 
pressing than any observation on what you was pleased to com- 
municate in yours by Doctor Shepard, unless what relates to 
the Taxes, and on that head in addition or rather in repetition 
of what was said to you by the Selectmen, late occurences dem- 
onstrate, that in our part of the world, it cannot be a successful 
way to levy taxes, to Send executions against Collectors — The 
Collectors must be armies drawn from other parts of the con- 
tinent and the distresses must be carried or driven to other parts 
for Sale, this may be relied on for Truth So that the Treasurer 
will advise with this Principal and they had need to consider the 
matter well. — By all I can learn from Doctor Shepard, no 

7 Massachusetts Archives, CCXXXV1, 519, 520: the italics are not in the 
original. 


8 [bid., 512-5133; CLXXVIII, 425-426; CCIV, 160. 
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Ideas of the State of this country have as yet began to enter the 
minds of the General Court. It will no doubt appear unaccount- 
able to you and others, that the Sheriff was advised relative to 
the Liberation of Densmore and the others as he no doubt has 
informed the Government he was, and by such men. But Sir 
(as you said to me in another case) I could fully clear the matter 
to you had I an opportunity, and was at liberty to do it. At 
Present I have only to say, that the advice was not abhorrent to 
him — 

In a letter by Doctor Seymour I proposed the General Courts 
sending a Committee into this country without any delay. I 
now undertake to pronounce that without such a Step there is 
the utmost hazard, that Government will take such measures 
as may Vastly endanger the whole American cause — You 
would be astonished to know with what amazing rapidity the 
Spirit of the Insurgents propagates. Many are infested with it, 
of whom you never would have the least Suspicion — We are 
not certain, who, besides the Devil, sprang Ely at first. But we 
are not at loss who Ventilates the flame, for the fire is now be- 
come Such a flame as I cannot describe to you. The General 
Court have not had any affair of greater magnitude before 
them since the Revolution — Dispatch, Dispatch is of infinite 
consequence but at the same time We must remember Festinare 
lente [sic] for that intent, a Committee must be previously on 
the spot — Pray endeavor that the committee consist of Sen- 
sible, honest, cool and Patient men. Let them be able to explain 
to the People the State of the Nation to inform them to what use 
the three hundred 1000£ taxes have been put and are putting 
on us. Many of the Insurgents say that our Soldiers get none of 
it — that it cost them Much to maintain the Great Men under 
George the 3rd, But vastly more under the Commonwealth 
and Congress. We have had it Huzzaed for George the third 
within 8 rods of our Court House — 

Particular houseburnings have been repeatedly threatened 
with amazing Bitterness — Doctor Hunt Surmises that there 
may be British Emissaries, with British money, among the 
People. Such a Suspicion does not seem to me groundless. Pray 
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Set a Comitee [sic] — come without loss of time to endeavour 
to assuage the Storms and to Explore the Causes. 

None but God can Say how far the Spirit may Spread. They 
are perpetually taught that they were horribly deceived and de- 
luded by those who first contended with Bernard and Hutchin- 
son, and disputed against the Duties — Many in these Western 
Region believe it. They have no Sense or value for liberty — 
They are principally affected with present immediate feelings. 
I was told three weeks ago by as calm and sedate a man as any 
I have seen of their number that two thirds of these Western 
People fully believed that they were miserably deceived by 
Hutchinson’s opposers, that they were the men who have brought 
all their burdens upon them which they are told they should have 
been forever free from, if they had Submitted to the British 
Government — that they would take care how they were 
catched again —if you had seen the late insurrections, you 
would have believed he was not much from the truth in the fact 
which he related respecting the proportion. The People in the 
highlands of this country and Berkshire are fervidum Genus 
hominum and many, too many, on the East Side of the river 
are of the Same temper — from the consideration of these 
things, the General Court will not be of the opinion that high 
and violent measures are Such as Prudence dictates — a Con- 
fidence in the strength of Government may deceive them — 
and an attempt to Subdue these People by force will at least be 
very expensive, if not a very dangerous Course, their number in 
fact by some means or other (be those means what they may) 
increase daily — The case will never be understood without a 
Committee to go into the Towns and learn the facts on the 
Spot, by seeing and hearing, and a neglect of this may deceive 
and ruin the Government. . . . I shall not here attempt a detail 
of the conduct relating to Ely, since you went from home, lest 
I should inadvertently seem to impute blame somewhere.” 


This widespread murmuring in western Massachusetts 
extended even to the army. Desiring to aid in quieting 


® Bancroft Collection, New York Public Library: Hawley to Strong, 
Northampton, June 24, 1782. 
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the soldiery, Hawley passed on a suggestion which he 
felt was worth considering: 

Yesterday Captain Clarke proposed to me the ti of 
General Contributions through this State to raise Some money 
for the pay of our Line of the Soldiery in the Continental army 
— their Wages he says are Vastly in arrear, a little of their 
Wages would tend to keep them more quiet, than none at all. 
He tells me that there is great Murmurs and uneasiness in the 
Connecticut line, on account of their Wages being so vastly 
in arrear. Our taxes are very heavy, especially on the middling 
people they are much more distressed, than the real poor." 


In the meantime, Ely was exercising his talents in 
Vermont, which at this time was doing her utmost to get 
into the Confederation and to outlaw the land claims 
arising from the grants of New Hampshire and New 
York. With such a field for his talents, Ely could not 
remain idle. He acted to such purpose that on September 
19, 1782, he was brought to trial charged with being a 
“pernicious and seditious man . . . intending the peace 
and common tranquillity of the State of Vermont to dis- 
quiet, molest, and disturb.” It was charged that on July 
10 (only a month after he had escaped from the Spring- 
field jail) he had said, “the State of Vermont is a damned 
State, and this act for the purpose of raising ten shillings 
upon every hundred acres of land is a cursed act, and 
they that made it are a cursed body of men. . . that the 
general or supreme Court aforesaid were a pack of vil- 
lains and if no other person would undertake to overturn 
or destroy the government of Vermont, he, the said Ely, 
would do it, and that he had got that in his pocket which 
would overset them.” Was this the constitution with 


10 


Bancroft Collection: Hawley to Strong, Northampton, June 7, 1782. 
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which the Angel Gabriel could not find fault? Ely was 
convicted under a law “for the punishment of defama- 
tion,” and was banished from Vermont for eighteen 
months.” 

Late in September, Ely was turned over to the Sheriff 
of Hampshire County, Massachusetts, and finally 
lodged in Bristol County jail, under the sentence of the 
Supreme Judicial Court. In March, 1783, his father, 
Samuel Ely, alleging that Sam was greatly distressed 
both in body and mind, petitioned Governor Hancock 
for his son’s release, promising to do his best to keep him 
out of Massachusetts. Ely’s own petition gives a vivid 
picture of the disgusting conditions in jails at that era: 


The Petition of Samuel Ely to the Supreme Judges of the 
Judicial Court now sitting, 


Venerable gentlemen I am alive and that is all as I am full 
of Boils and Putrefyed Sores all over my Body and they make 
me stinck alive Besides having some of my feet froze whic[h] 
[m Jakes it Difficult to Walk. This Being my Painful [ Posi-] 
tion I beg of the Liveing God to your honors hearts to recom- 
mend me to his Excellency and Council for my Expedite Lib- 
eration as my Life Lyes at Stake. The Lower House of as- 
sembly have as I am informed almost unanimously voted my 
freedom from this place to the Castle. The Senate say they have 
no Business with me By the Constitution. Now Gentlemen as 
my honored Father has sent my Two Brothers at different 
Times to obtain my freedom and Spent upwards of a hundred 
dollars to Effect the Same and could not They have told me 
they can do no more. So I am now left friendless as to any Ex- 
pectation of father’s assistance, and So Long as a holy God 
Spares my Life I must be a Bill of Cost to the State which is 
out of my power to Prevent — unless your honors will rec- 

1 Hall, Eastern Vermont, 453, 454, 482; Hiland Hall, Early His- 


tory of Vermont (Albany, 1868), 397, 421, 422; Records of the Gov- 
ernor and Council of Vermont (Montpelier, 1873-1880), 111, 261. 
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ommend me for Liberation — your honors Complyance will 
no Doubt Save my life —and your rotting Prisoner Shall as 


in Duty Bound Pray Samuet Ey 


N. B. Sir I am so raw that I have not been able to ware any 
Breaches for above a month.” 


In response to this petition, Ely was removed to Cas- 
tle William and thence to the almshouse, where he 
“used deceit and attempted to escape.” Again he ap- 
pealed to the General Court, with a certificate from the 
jail physician stating that he had been ill of a “disruptive 
disorder for many months last past and that he now con- 
tinues in the same or worse condition and that it is my 
Opinion as a Phisician that it would greatly contribute to 
his Recovery to have him removed into the Open Free 
air.” At the same time brother Abner renewed his ef- 
forts, and offered to sign a bond in £1000 for Samuel’s 
good behavior. The General Court accepted this, and 
by special resolve released Samuel Ely 
. « - conditioned that he will not directly or indirectly give any 
Intelligence to the Enemies of the United States and will not 
do or say anything in opposition or in prejudice of the measures 
and proceedings of the Congress of the said States into the 
same without Leave first had and such obtained from the Gen- 


eral Court and provided also that the said Samuel Ely pay the 
Court charges and jail fees.’* 


While the movements of Ely were watched by the 
Massachusetts officials with some care, the exile was not 


12 Massachusetts Archives, CLXXVIII, 425, 426; CCXXXIX, 298, 299 
(March 14, 1783); Early Files of Suffolk County Court, No. 103073 
(c). 

13 Massachusetts House Journals (ms.), 111, 430, 585; Massachusetts 
Archives, CCXXXIX, 297, 329; Laws and Resolves, 1783, Chap. 179; Ar- 
chives, House Files (failed of Legislation), No. 1186. This struggle with 
the Massachusetts authorities is known as the “Ely Rebellion.” 
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so careful. He was reported to have been in Springfield 
May 20, 1783, and to have gone thence to Vermont.” 
From that time on he managed to conceal his movements 
during a number of years, and did not, as we might ex- 
pect, take part in Shays’s Rebellion in Massachusetts. We 
next hear of Sam Ely in the District of Maine. 

Conditions in Maine were ripe for Ely’s leadership. 
From the time of the first settlement, the coastal fringe 
to a depth of twenty or thirty miles had been granted and 
regranted to companies and individual proprietors. But 
the inability of Massachusetts to defend this territory 
from Indian depredations prevented much permanent 
settlement. During the Revolution began the great mi- 
gration to Maine. These new settlers, mostly from 
southern New England, assumed that the war had put 
an end to ancient claims in favor of squatter rights —a 
belief which demagogic leaders doubtless encouraged. 
Hence a majority of the new settlers held no titles to the 
lands they occupied. 

Among these ancient claims was one commonly called 
the Waldo Patent, named for Brigadier Samuel Waldo, 
who had obtained title to this portion of the old Beau- 
champ and Leverett Grant from the Council for New 
England in 1727. On the eve of the Revolution, the 
title was in the hands of one of Waldo’s descendants, 
Thomas Flucker, the Secretary of the Province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. His daughter, Lucy, married a young 
Boston bookseller named Henry Knox. Flucker re- 
mained loyal to the Crown, but his daughter’s husband 
became Washington’s chief of artillery, and later Secre- 
tary of War. The Waldo title was allowed to pass into 


14 Massachusetts House Journals (ms.), Iv, 65, 170; Massachusetts 
Archives, House Files (failed of Legislation), No. 1220. 
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the hands of Mrs. Knox, and hence to the management 
of the General, who extinguished the claims of the other 
heirs and added to his possessions by purchase for specu- 
lative purposes. 

In 1795, the tide of emigration was still setting 
“Down East,” and lands owned by Mr. Secretary Knox 
and his friend Senator William Bingham of Philadelphia 
were attracting their due quota of settlers. General 
David Cobb, who was looking after their interests, pre- 
dicted that within a few years even the vast Bingham 
tract would be overrun; and, in a final burst of enthusi- 
asm, he declared that in order to help Maine, “the Gov- 
ernor of the World has seen fit to smite the Genesee 
speculators with the yellow-fever.”** “The country 
around here settles much faster than it has ever done 
before; there are perhaps double the number on the land 
without permits to them that have them,” wrote George 
Ulmer from Ducktrap to General Knox. 

The great proprietors fully realized the importance of 
treating the settlers fairly. “Our operations in the Coun- 
try in general must always by calculated to attach the 
people to us, we must always be ready to help and never 
inclined to oppress them — The disposition of the people 
will depend solely on our treatment of them, this must 
always be kept in view for the success of the Speculation 
is dependent on it—” —so wrote William Bingham.” 
Quite naturally, however, the proprietors were eager to 
prevent timber-stripping and other depredations upon 
their property —and for two reasons—the desire to 


15 Massachusetts Historical Society: Knox MsSS., XXXVIII, 48; see 
XXXVII, 32, XXXVIII, 4, and The New England Quarterly, 1, 396-402. 


16 Ibid., Cobb mss.: Instructions to General Cobb, April 19, 1796. 
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save the lumber for themselves and the hope of forcing 
the settlers to turn their attention to agriculture, thus 
increasing the value of the lands remaining in the hands 
of the proprietors. In the presence of huge quantities of 
standing timber, however, the inhabitants persisted in 
lumbering. “The farmer who setts down on a River in 
this Country, turns as naturally to a log stealer as the 
civilized man does to a Savage, and a thousand such set- 
tlers will give no more value to the soil than so many 
Indians residing upon it . . .”** The proprietors tried, 
therefore, to get control of the mill seats in order that 
unlicensed cutters should not be able to get their logs 
sawed without paying a proportion of the boards. This 
was usually one-eighth, though it was considered wise 
and prudent to make the premium much less, say one- 
twentieth, in cases where restraint had been previously 
unknown.” Some of these mill seats had been usurped 
by squatters; here legal action, though accompanied by 
violence and delay, was usually successful. But other 
mill seats had been legally granted or sold. It was very 
difficult to convince the owners and other settlers that the 
proprietors were not attempting to monopolize the con- 
trol of mill seats to their own advantage, disregarding 
the occupants of the land. Failing to control the saw- 
mills, the proprietors were obliged to hire agents to 
supervise the collection of a percentage of the logs cut. 
It was found very difficult, however, to persuade respect- 
able people to engage in such business. They did not 
want to embroil themselves in difficulties with “that herd 
of people who live by depredation.” And it was general- 


17 Cobb mss.: Cobb to Bingham, April 9, 1797. 
18 Ibid., October 14, 1796. 
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ly believed that even men of high respectability profited 
by lumber-stealing. “However you may employ respect- 
able characters to superintend this business, it is their in- 
terest to deceive you, so they will do it. It is farsical [ sic] 
to expect honesty from such thieves.” As to reforming 
the people themselves, the passion for plundering was so 
fixed by long habit that most people thought it was de- 
priving them of one of their dearest rights to forbid them 
to cut timber where they pleased. So long since had it 
ceased to be a crime to plunder the forest that he who 
tried to stop it, was himself considered the criminal.” 
Nor was it even desirable that the people should wholly 
abandon lumbering. The clearing of the forests was 
necessary for the introduction of agriculture, though the 
wholesale waste of the timber was to be deplored. And 
the price of necessaries was so high that it was next to 
impossible for a man to support himself and his family 
if he were prohibited from cutting logs. Enforcement 
of such a prohibition would have rendered desperate the 
situation of many, and would have driven them to seek 
new homes elsewhere.” 

The proprietors, in spite of discouragements, hired the 
best agents they could and attempted to lead public 
opinion in the direction of expecting obedience to the 
law. David Cobb, for example, attended the courts of 
Common Pleas and the county courts for the purpose of 
getting better acquainted with the people, their manners 
and their habits, and also to be known to them as an in- 
habitant of their country.” He urged General Knox to 


18 Cobb ss.: July 1, 1795, October 15, 1795, January 30, 1797, De- 
cember 8, 1796. 


20 Ibid., Stephen Jones to Cobb, November 17, 1796. 
2! [bid., Cobb to Bingham, September 27, 1797. 
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do the same, saying that courts of justice were the great- 
est protectors of order in society and that the attendance 
of characters of known respectability would add to their 
influence.** Cobb, in addition, constantly lectured those 
whom he met on “Agriculture, Economy and Industry.” 
But reforming the inhabitants was slow work, though by 
1800 one observer thought he detected a radical change 
for the better in the morals of the people. “They are 
more temperate, more circumspect in their behaviour, 
more conscientious in their transactions with each other, 
have more of the Fear of God and the Magistrate; and 
begin to have the dawn of Industry bred in upon them.” 
Though the itinerant preachers were more often in sym- 
pathy with the people than with the proprietors, they did 
introduce a respect for honesty and the law which, in 
turn, had its effect upon the ethics of the wilderness.” 

“There is no such effectual mode of reforming these 
Rascals as by changing their Habits and directing their 
attention to agricultural Pursuits,” wrote Bingham.” 
“T.umbermen and Savages add no value to the Soil on 
which they reside as they both equally live on the For- 
rest,” said Cobb.” Both were keenly interested in the 
building of roads as an aid to agriculture. “He who set- 
tles upon a Road (rather than on a River) and cannot 
with care convey his Lumber to Market will cultivate the 
Soil and give substantial value to the country he resides 
in. These reasons have operated with me to persuade 
two of the settlers . . . to take their Lots two miles from 

22 Knox MSS., XXXVIII, 4. 

23 Cobb mss.: Donald Ross to Cobb, July 15, 1800. 


24 Ibid., Bingham to Cobb, March 7, 1797. 
25 [bid., Cobb to Bingham, December 1, 1797. 
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the Rivers that they might not be in the way of being 
tempted to turn Lumber Men and thence be a curse to the 
Country and themselves.”* But road-building was ex- 
pensive, and labor was scarce. It was the burden of this 
expense which the proprietors, in the face of the con- 
traction of the currency and the decline of speculation 
after the over-expansion of the early 1790's, were un- 
able to carry. And their desperate attempts to liquidate 
their property were in nearly every case immediately 
disastrous, though the heirs of many have recouped the 
losses. 

But all this meant nothing to the squatters. They saw 
the luxury with which the great proprietors surrounded 
themselves. They saw General Knox’s stately mansion, 
Montpelier. They heard of losses sustained by his wife 
in gambling. They perceived the auteur and the supe- 
riority with which the “nabob” proprietors regarded 
them. They heard themselves called “Indians,” “Squat- 
ters,” “Rascals.” And those among them who attempted 
to get legal titles to their lands were amazed and puz- 
zled by the delay in getting their deeds. In this part of 
the whole affair, the proprietors must take a large share 
of the blame. They had contracted for land, expecting 
to pay for it through sales. They had taken upon them- 
selves settling obligations which they found it impossible 
to fulfill. Those who had purchased from the Common- 
wealth were compelled to lodge their deeds in escrow 
until the conditions of the contract were met. Many 
were enmeshed in legal difficulties and failed to give 
their agents powers of attorney. Most failed to live up 
to their promises in regard to the delivery of deeds. 


26 Cobb ss.: Cobb to Bingham, April 9, 1797. 
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To make matters worse, boundary lines between grants 
were unsettled, and a settler might make his payments 
to one proprietor only to find himself under such obliga- 
tions to another as could be cleared up only by a law suit. 
Some individuals inadvisedly purchased rights of settlers 
who promptly moved off. These purchasers, among 
whom were many leaders among the inhabitants, then 
claimed the settlers’ lots. The Massachusetts law re- 
garding the quieting of settlers, intended to give the 
settler the advantage of his improvements on property 
“squatted” on, offered numerous opportunities for rais- 
ing legal difficulties. The agents themselves often be- 
came exasperated at their inability to give unencumbered 
deeds. Cobb wrote to Bingham that getting deeds to 
settlers was tedious business. ) 
You have with a smooth face and fair words, to bare [sic] 
the vilest insults from the most vicious Scoundrels that ever dis- 
graced civil society; Your omitting to give me powers to exe- 
cute my promises to these people and others to whom I have 
engaged lands has given rise to a suspicion that they never should 
have from you any conveyance of the property. They have even 
searched the records of the different counties to find whether 
I have any such powers, and not finding any they are very 
jealous I have none.” 

* * * 

Samuel Ely joined in this rush of settlers to Maine. 
He lost no time in taking advantage of the situation 
which he found there. The first trace of him is a chal- 
lenge to a duel by George Ulmer in 1793. Later in the 
same year, he was charged with performing two mar- 
riages contrary to statute. The jury found him guilty, 
and he was sentenced to pay a fine of £8 and the costs of 


“7 Cobb mss.: Cobb to Bingham, October 28, 1797. 
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prosecution (£13 6s. 8d), stand in the pillory one hour, 
and remain committed until the sentence should be per- 
formed. By some means unknown to us, Ely induced 
the Council to advise the Governor to pardon him; Gov- 
ernor Adams agreed, on the ground that the culprit had 
been a regularly ordained minister, and as such had au- 
thority to unite persons in bonds of holy matrimony.” 

These are, however, but petty instances of his bent 
for trouble. He took an active interest in the claims of 
the settlers to more generous treatment than they had 
received from the proprietors and the government. He 
became the champion and organizer of the “squatters” 
on the Waldo Patent. 


On our Tour [wrote Surveyor Jennison in his Journal], 
we had the pleasure of seeing the famous Drinkwater, one of 
the Great Samuet E y’s diciples [sic] who among others 
are going to Prevent our Surveying the Sea Shore by Duck 
Trap etc, Knock us on the Head, Break our Instruments, Moor 
us in Owls head Bay, with a Variety of other Corporal Pun- 
ishments which are to be inflicted upon us if we attempt to 
Survey as before-mentioned and they even carry their Threats 
so far as to say that Even General Knox himself will share the 
same fate if he attempts to take an active part in Enterprise.” 


But Ely went further than threatening violence. 
After all, the best hope of the people for the improve- 
ment of their condition lay in possible intervention in 
their behalf by the General Court. One of their com- 
plaints was the failure of the Legislature in its act of 
July 4, 1785, confirming the Waldo Patent, to make 
provision for the settlers who had come on the land since 

8 Suffolk Files, Nos. 140968, 140883, 140892, and 140997; Massa- 
chusetts Archives, Council Records (ms.), 1793-1797, 184; Records of 
the Supreme Judicial Court (ms.), July 8, 1794. 

*9 Knox MSS., Li1, 53: Journal of E. Jennison, 12, 13. 
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April 19, 1775. Ely, therefore, composed a petition to 
the General Court, dated October 8, 1793: 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives — 

The Petition of the Inhabitants of the Settlers who are now 
in possession of Lands living on the pretended Patent said to 
belong to General Knox and his Associates — Gentlemen of 
the General Court, with all Meekness of Wisdom your Peti- 
tioners ask for the condescending sufferance of this Court of 
Law, of Justice and Mercy to hear the rational, the earnest 
and we trust the Just Petition of your crying sufferers — We 
your suffering Petitioners humbly hope the Great Judge and 
Legislator of the Universe will incline the hearts of the Gen- 
eral Court, to whom we look as the secondary Guardians of 
our Lives and Property to hear our Petition with a just im- 
partiality and to grant us the contents of the same provided the 
Court in their Wisdom determine our Petition to be the result’ 
of cool reason and inflexible Justice. 

The mature request of your Petioners is that the General 
Court would Fabricate a quieting Act in law in favour of the 
poor Inhabitants living on the aforesaid Premises which begin 
at Muscongus and runs seventy four miles upon a direct line 
up Penobscott River, and as your Petitioners are now as they 
have been for a number of years the first and sole occupiers of 
the whole land on the said Penobscott River extending the 
whole length of the aforesaid ine, so your Petitioners . . . most 
earnestly solicit the Assembly to form some Act in Law to 
quiet the Inhabitants in the peaceable possession of the land 
they now Possess and occupy, the great system of reasons which 
your Petitioners beg leave to advance . . . are these which fol- 
low — as because a great part of your Petitioners during the 
time of the American War, who were born friends of their 
Country and warmly attached to the cause of Liberty and In- 
dependence were drove by the ferocious sword of blood and 
tyranny to seek an assylum [sic] in the wild wilderness on 
Penobscott River running in that hour of extremity with their 
families from Frenchmen’s Bay, and from many other parts 
eastward of Penobscot River — Because there is by computa- 
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tion nearly five hundred Brave Officers and good Soldiers who 
have spent the prime of their days in wheilding [sic] the Sword 
in defense of their Country, who have by their stability and 
perseverance in Freedoms cause, by Continental money includ- 
ing the absolute necessity of their selling their depreciated notes 
for near nothing reduced them to pinching straits to real pov- 
erty and the sword moves them to seek relief for themselves and 
families in Penobscott woods as a inadequate reward for their 
best services for their country and the total loss of all their 
Estates at their native homes — 

Because there is upwards of two thirds of the Inhabitants of 
the aforesaid premises who are actually so poor in purse and 
property that it is beyond their present abillity and to human 
probability will remain so during their lives, to purchase or 
pay for their present possessed premises — Because all the In- 
habitants on the premises together with all the adjacent Coun- 
try are deeply surprized at the pardonable mistakes which 
Crowned heads, as well as assemblies have made in granting 
Pattents to Individuals which have ever by experience been 
found to be a nuisance as it retards the settlement of a Country 
and makes the grantees unjustly rich at the expence of the 
Poor -— Because the first grant of landed property ever made 
by the Almighty proprietor to Man was a garden containing six 
acres only, says father Hesiod and some other Hebrew Divines, 
not a Patent, thirty miles square nor seventy four miles long — 
Because there is now towards an hundred and fifty men who 
are deep sufferers by Waldo who settled them West of his own 
pretended patent, which must continue to suffer unjustly unless 
the justice of the assembly rectifies Waldo’s Errors and gives 
them Liberty to take up as much land on and in the aforesaid 
Patent as he engaged to them for settlement. . . . Because it is 
a fact that there is nearly a million of acres of Land which 
they wish to own, and mean to possess, lying between Mus- 
congus and Ball hill, and between Penobscott Bay and Plym- 
outh Claim. . . . Now your petitioners wish the Court to grant 
to them six miles back from Penobscott Bay the whole length of 
the Eastern line, which will be no kind of Injury to any in- 
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dividual, nor damage to the State provided your Petitioners do 
engage to pay the State Five Dollars for each hundred Acres. 
. . » Now your Petitioners wish before we close our Petition, 
with submission to put a few queres to the House, because the 
Heirs of Brigadier Waldo has deceived the People by a total 
neglect to fulfill their Promissory Engagements to them, and 
forfeited their grant back to the State, and your Petitioners 
humbly hope that we shall not be blamed to seek redress of this 
house for our selves when all the settlers has been so often 
abused and injured by every sett of proprietors who have pre- 
tended to settle the premises — 

1st Query what ought to entitle General Knox to a grant 
[of] a tract of Land superior in extent to any Lord in Europe 
or America, has he done more for his Country than hundreds 
of us, no verily — 

2d Query Whether it would not be as just as to make a grant 


to every faithfull Sodiers, of thirty miles [sic] square as to ° 


Knox and others — Yes — 

3 Query, wether reason and Justice does not forbid such 
large grants in a free Republic as tending to militate against 
its safety and future prosperity — 

4th Query wether Knox as heir to Flucker as a dangerous 
proprietor did not forfeit his patent sundry times by neglecting 
to fulfill the diversified conditionalitys of his original Grant 
from the Crown of England, yes in various instances — 

5th Query wether the House of Assembly are not called by 
the Voice of Mercy and Justice to hear the cry of the poor, to 
redress their grievances and answer their earnest Petition. . . . 


The petition is signed by one hundred and fifty-one 
persons representing themselves to be from New Canaan, 
Islesboro’ and Waldoboro. Seven persons, among them 
the aforementioned Micajah Drinkwater, signed a dec- 
laration as follows: 


We the Subscribers do solemnly declare that General Knox 
told us a number of Positive falsehoods relative to peoples sign- 
ing his Articles or else we nor the People in General would 
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never have paid no attention to him nor his spurious Errand 
among us.*° 


The petition was not granted, nor did the opposition 
to Knox and other proprietors cease. 

Early in 1796, one Mr. Jones, a proprietor of land 
near the Waldo Patent, was prevented by squatters from 
running his lines. In order to intimidate him, a mob 
burned two barns full of hay. This act encouraged the 
back-country people to pay General Knoxa “Jones visit,” 
as their expression was, in order to destroy his property 
and to prevent his surveyors from continuing their work. 
At a meeting in Ducktrap, two or three hundred people 
signed a paper agreeing to extirpate Knox and his agents 
from the eastern country. Ely was supposed to be the 
chief instigator and draughtsman of this covenant. Anti- 
Knox sentiment increased rapidly; Thomas Vose, much 
alarmed, wrote to Knox urging a compromise; but the 
General was not to be intimidated. He wrote to Gov- 
ernor Adams, enclosing copies of portions of Vose’s let- 
ters, and protesting against the outrages in Maine: “I 
have no doubt they are fomented by one Samuel Ely, a 
person said to be obnoxious to the laws on account of his 
atrocious conduct in the insurrection of 1786 in the west- 
ern parts of this commonwealth.” He was at a loss to 
understand why these difficulties had arisen, for there 
were not more than fifty persons from Megunticook to 
Belfast who had not agreed to pay for their lands, and 
he had taken no legal action against them. Perplexed, he 
sent Isaac Parker down East to investigate.” 


3° Knox MSS., Lil, 50. Endorsed “Ely’s Petitions.” A petition of Wal- 
doboro (ibid., 69), May, 1796, is similar in purpose and is accom- 
panied by Knox’s statement of his position. 

31 [bid., XXXVII1, 123, 125, 129, 133, 137- This was the Isaac Parker 
who afterwards became Chief Justice of Massachusetts. 
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The Governor’s answer to Knox’s appeal for help was 
a message to the General Court, read February 24, 1796. 

I think it my duty to remind you that there is in custody of 
the Treasurer by order of the General Court in the year 1783, 
a bond signed by one Samuel Ely as principal together with 
two sureties, one condition whereof is: that the said Ely depart 
this Commonwealth, not to return without leave first had and 
obtained of the General Court; notwithstanding which he hath 
returned without such leave, and resided at a place called 
Ducktrap, as I am informed, within the county of Hancock, 
where it appears, by information now before the supreme Ex- 
ecutive that he is at least strongly suspected to be advising and 
aiding in promoting the disturbances in said County. 
Whereupon the General Court passed a resolve “author- 
izing the Governor to use the civil and other measures, 
mentioned in the Act passed in 1787 at the time of Shays’ 
rebellion,” and also directing that the Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth deliver Ely’s bond of February 3, 
1783, to the Attorney-General and that it be put in suit.” 

In spite of this prompt legislative action, the excite- 
ment in Maine continued. Knox urged that a county 
association be formed to repel any attacks by Ely and his 
party anticipating judicial action. Isaac Parker reported 
that Ely was addressing plantation” meetings, organized 
for the purpose of preventing surveyors from going on 
property, and was very busy writing letters to different 
parts on “Insurrection Business.” Haranguing the peo- 
ple of Davistown and Ducktrap, Ely told them that he 
had searched all the records and that Knox had no claim. 
He threatened personal violence rather than destruction 


52 Massachusetts House Journals (ms.), xv1, 398, 411 (February 24 
and 27, 1796); Resolves, February 27, 1796. 

38 A plantation, in Maine, means a unit of local government which 
has not yet attained the full status of a town. 
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of property, but much damage to property took place. 
An incendiary fire at Castine nearly destroyed the saw- 
mill of Leonard Jarvis of Boston; while a paper affixed 
to a wall threatened trouble to Jarvis’s brother if he did 
not quit town. Parker advised Knox that he must make 
people believe in the legality of his title to the lands.” 

A conversation of Vose with a man named Knight, 
who had stopped at his nephew’s tavern for a drink, is 
typical of the attitude of many. Knight mentioned that 
General Knox was likely to lose his lands, having no title 
to them; and that he himself had bought a lot from 
Ulmer (Knox’s agent) and had paid for it, but Ulmer 
could not give him a good deed. Vose, not wishing to 
lose this chance of influencing a settler in Knox’s favor, 
offered to show his deed in order to prove that Knox 
could give good ones. Knight replied that he was in a 
hurry, but tarried for over an hour discoursing on the 
weakness of Knox’s title. Vose also reported that one of 
Ely’s friends had stated that even if Knox’s title were 
good, which he did not admit, the State should not have 
sold so much land to one man. It was not right, he 
asserted, that one man should be made a god, as it were.” 

The source of these arguments was undoubtedly Sam- 
uel Ely’s pamphlet, The Deformity of a Hideous 
Monster, discovered in the Province of Maine, by a man 
in the Woods, looking after Liberty. Printed near Lib- 
erty Tree, for the good of the Commonwealth.” In this 
Ely purports to give the story of the granting of Maine 

34 Knox MSS., XXXVIII, 147, 159, 163. 


35 Jbid., 38, 159: Vose to Knox, Thomaston, March 6, 1796. 


36 The only copy which I have been able to discover is an imperfect 
one in the Massachusetts Historical Society. It is endorsed, “Samuel 
Eli’s hideous deformed and infamous production,” and has but twelve 
pages. 
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lands, especially referring to the Waldo Patent and con- 
demning the General Court for not extinguishing the 
titles to these huge grants at the close of the Revolution. 
“We fought for liberty but despots took it, whose little 
finger is thicker than George’s loins; the cry of violence 
and wrong; O that George held the claim still! for, 
before the war, it was better with us than now.” No 
statement could be more significant of Ely’s position than 
this single sentence. It carries with it the sense of unful- 
filled hopes. Federalist dominance was to Ely worse 
than the Tory taxes of pre-Revolutionary days. He felt 
that he had been deluded by Whig promises. Now 
tyranny exercised from Boston bore more heavily upon 
the people than had ever acts of distant England’s 
George. 

Ely’s method of procuring united action through the 
plantation meetings was equivalent to the convention 
device so well known to him in previous years. After the 
meeting had gathered, he harangued the people on the 
subject of their grievances, doubtless distributing copies 
of his pamphlet. He persuaded them to make resolves 
pledging mutual support in upholding their “rights” 
against the great proprietors. And as before, he did not 
hesitate to hint that if the present government would 
not redress the people’s grievances, the example set pre- 
viously in forming that government should be fol- 
lowed.” 

Towards the middle of March, 1796, the writ au- 
thorized by the General Court was served upon Ely by 
the deputy-sheriff, who was reputed to be friendly to 
him. Early in April, it was reported that Ely had fled 


37 Knox MSS., XXXVIII, 159. 
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westward. In September, rumor had it that Ely, then 
in hiding, proposed to attend the General Court with a 
petition to be released from his bond. His friends, try- 
ing to aid him, made depositions to the effect that Ely 
at Ballstown had warned against violence and the de- 
struction of property, that he had said the Constitution 
was good and the laws equitable. “We never heard no 
man speak or use wiser or better arguments for Peace 
than he did.” On October 1, 1796, it was reported that 
Ely had gone to Boston to throw himself on the mercy 
of the General Court.” 

Ely was also handing out copies of what he called 
“Knox’s Last Will and Testament,” representing Knox 
as reduced to extreme poverty and about to leave the 
world.” The title of this pamphlet was The Unmasked 
Nabob of Hancock County: or, the Scales Dropt from 
the Eyes of the People.” There are twenty-two clauses 
in this “will,” of which the following are sufficient for 
illustration: 


9. I will to my wife, Squire Westen’s two mills, as soon as 
I can by art and craft get a quit claim deed of them. 

14. I will to my wife, all the money which father Flucker 
and Waldo squeased out of Broad-Bay Germans. 

20. I will to have my patent descend in the line of Waldo, 
Flucker, and my heirs forever, expecting the several rising 
sets of heirs, as proprietors, will call every thirty or fifty years 
upon the people to pay for their lands. 


58 Knox MSS., XXXIX, 142, 156, 162. 

39 Ibid., XXXVU, 48. 

*° Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Printed by Charles Peirce, Proprietor 
of the Work (1796), 9 pages. Though ascribed to Peirce, there is little 
doubt that Ely was the author. A copy is in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. For use of title of “Nabob” for Knox, see Knox MsSs., XXXVII, 
162. 
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On January 30, 1797, Samuel Ely’s “Last Petition of 
an innocent Man a Plaintive worm, involved in one Con- 
tinual Round of Distress, Miseries and Torture or a Man 
persecuted in the Bowels of a Free Republic By a Sys- 
tematic Junto of Luxurious Sons, Patentee Land Jobbers 
and Voluptuous Joles,”** was read in the House of Rep- 
resentatives.** “What have I done?” asked Ely. Under 
numbered clauses, he answers his own query. First, at 
the request of four or five towns, he wrote a petition for 
the threatened inhabitants relative to their lands. Knox 
and Ulmer had grossly deceived them. Then he ap- 


peared as the people’s agent before the assembled Com- 
mittee. 


The light of Truth and Power of Conviction so alarmed Knox, . 
his friends and his Minions — that they came from Behind the 
Bush and Concluded that Future Evils might Disturb Knoxes 
Callous Conscience and Curtail him of a Little Patent thirty 
miles Square Computed by Competent Judges to Be Estimated 
at Six Hundred and Seventy Thousand Dollars. Forgive me 
My Dear Brothers Farmers if I say Three Patents in the hands 
of three men ill-disposed can Subvert the Best Constitution of 
any State as Property always has a Commanding Power. 


Again: 

Knox and his party. For a Party he has and the Publick now 
know them, Say that his opposers must be Crushed or he will 
Lose his Patent and I am the Man, yes my honored Fathers 
—I believe it can abundantly be Proved that Knox and his 


agents have said repeatedly that if I[t] were not For my Pen 
and Dam Tounge, he could make all the Settlers Pay for their 


#1 “Joles” is a variant spelling of “jowls”—“the external throat or 
neck when fat or prominent” (N. E. D.). This is probably a reference 
to the enormous size of General Knox and his liking for good food. 

42 Massachusetts House Journals (ms.) 17: 255; the original petition 
is in Knox Mss., XL, 42. In some manner Knox obtained this document, 
which should be in the Archives. 
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Lands at his own Price meaning in other words he could cheat 
them as he Pleased. 


Fifthly, Knox has charged him with burning Jones’ 
barn. He was in Philadelphia at the time. Sixthly, he 
told five or six hundred men not to injure themselves or 
their families by using violence. Seventhly, after doing 
this to save the interest of the people against the land 
jobbers, the old bond is sued against him. He pleads for 
the vacation of the old bond and asks that the Maine 
settlers be quieted in the possession of their lands. 

The petition was instantly dismissed. No further 
record of action by the General Court can be found. The 
outcome of the court action is likewise unknown. I have 
been unable to discover the slightest trace of Samuel Ely 
after the date of this petition. The town records of Lin- 
colnville (Ducktrap), Maine, where he lived, contain 
no reference to his death. The standard Ely genealogy 
states that in Shays’ [sic] rebellion “Mr. Ely was ar- 
rested, [but] afterwards released without the infliction 
of any penalty,” and died in 1795. Genealogy is a 
strange art. Another historian of the family wrote: “I 
peeped into their closets and discovered not one skeleton. 
I exhumed the sacred archives, and though I found 
romances thick as leaves in Valambrosa [sic], I un- 
earthed not a single scandal that would make one star- 
tling headline for a modern newspaper.” “ 

43M. S. Beach and W. Ely, The Ely Ancestry (New York, 1902), 
162, No. 2111. 


*4 William Ely, History of the Ely Reunion July 10, 1878 (New 
York, 1878), Introduction. 
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STUDENT INTERESTS AT BROWN 
1789-1790 


JOHN E. POMFRET’ 


N 1790, Abijah Whiting was valedictorian of his class in the 

College of Rhode Island, now Brown University. Among 
his papers the writer found a bundle labelled “Letters in 1790, 
chiefly from my classmates and other College Connexions.” All 
members of the class except five, as well as other students, 
joined in this correspondence. Asa Messer, President of Brown 
University from 1804 to 1826, was the most distinguished 
member of the group. Students of social history need not be re- 
minded that similar letters of such an early date are rare. There 
are few such collections in existence. “Of the life of the stu- 
dents in their relations with one another very little is known,” 
wrote W. C. Bronson, the historian of Brown University. 
These letters are hardly worth publishing in their entirety, but 
a winnowing of them yields material of some historical interest. 
Here, in an intimate way, are revealed the ideas and aspirations 
of the typical student at the very beginning of the country’s 
history. 

Letter-writing, of course, was the chief means of social in- 
tercourse; for the students, especially during vacations, met only 
upon rare occasions, such as muster and ordination. One could 
not as now dash at random about the countryside visiting 
friends. “We are all to be together at Nelson’s,” wrote Edward 
Richmond, “but Dada says he does not know as I can have a 

1 The writer is indebted to Mr. Andrew Grey of Philadelphia for 
placing these letters at his disposal and to Dr. Dana C. Munro, himself 
an alumnus of Brown University, for his suggestions. Acknowledgment 


is due also to Mr. Austin Moore of Princeton University for permitting 
the use of his manuscript “The Type Lawyer 1789— 1830.” 
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horse to ride, — so how I shall get there, can’t tell; whether I 
shall borrow a horse, ride behind Hawes or go on foot.” Lack 
of transportation facilities made every “get-together” preca- 
rious. “At the Parson’s,” writes Elias Hawes, “We held a meet- 
ing of as many as we could muster in the Scholastic line: we 
four sent for Peter and brought him to terms and your fate must 
have come next if we could have procured a fresh horse.” 

On the other hand, it was not difficult to send a letter to a 
friend. None of the letters in this collection went through the 
post; the service was either too expensive or non-existent. All 
are marked “honoured by” or “favoured by” some friend or 
neighbor. Henry Adams, writing of conditions in the United 
States in 1800, is rather despondent because the postal records 
indicate that on the average there was only a single letter writ- 
ten by each inhabitant of the country during the whole year. 
He does not suggest the existence of a vast volume of “unoffi- 
cial correspondence.” What may be said of this collection of 
letters is true of most of the correspondence of the period: it 
was carried by obliging friends, and often for long distances. 
The mere news of a projected journey, even from one town 
to another, would often provoke a furious spell of letter-writing 
through an entire neighborhood. Of course such a system of 
communication entailed both delay and miscarriage. A letter 
written in Franklin, Massachusetts, on September 12, for 
example, did not reach its destination, Bridgton, New Jersey, 
until October 14. Another forwarded from Greenville, South 
Carolina, bears the inscription: “Since this letter was written 
(June 1) Mr. King has altered his mind and concluded not to 
go to New England this summer. There will be many vessels 
coming from Rhode Island in the Fall, so that you may have an 
oppertunity of conveying letters to me, and please to order them 
to be left at Mr. Mclver’s printing office in Charleston or Capt. 
Jerah. Brown’s; or they may be left anywhere in Georgetown.” 
The letter was finally dated June 22. 

Writing a letter, even among students, was considered some- 
thing of an art. When time permitted, several sittings were de- 
voted to its composition. Haste was deplored. “You will over- 
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look inaccuracies when I tell you that I write my first thoughts 
extempore” wrote one youth. Another apologete wrote as fol- 
lows: “I am so hurried that I scarce kown (sic) what I write. 
I fancy you will be very much puzzled to pick any sense amon 
so much bad spelling and poor writing. I submit it with the 
greatest candour.” In this instance the bearer of the letter was 
at the composer’s elbow, impatient to be upon his journey. 

The desire to write letters seems to have been exceeded only 
by the desire to receive them. One parent was commissioned to 
relay his son’s letter among a number of friends living in the 
towns of Wrentham and Franklin. It bore the following pre- 
amble: “To Messrs. Seniors, Hawes primus, secondusque id est 
Elias, not Peter, Whiting quinetian, moreover, et and also Mr. 
Heaton, Greeting.” To write to one’s friends was an obliga- 
tion as well as a privilege, and any omission was certain to 
elicit a remonstrance. “I wonder why it is I have had no letter 
from your honour, for you know we used to be a little sociable © 
when we lived together and I know no reason why it should be 
otherwise now, if there is any, I wish to know what it is, but I 
don’t mean to indulge suspicion, but conclude it is owing to 
want of opportunity or inclination.” The sentiment of Job 
Nelson was universal. “I never intend,” he wrote, “to be 
charged with ingratitude for not writing; in time of vacation 
there is nothing more agreeable than to receive a letter from a 
classmate.” 


II 


In externals, at least, student life in 1789 bore a close re- 
semblance to that of to-day. The usual pranks, nicknames, and 
extravagances prevailed. Appellations, such as “Sir” and “Saint” 
were bestowed freely, and the students in their letters addressed 
one another as “dear Collegiate.” “Chum,” or “Chumo,” were 
terms reserved invariably for room-mates. The mess, as ever, 
furnished a fertile theme for conversation. “What commons do 
you have?” wrote Thomas Park, “Have you eaten the old cows 
yet? Are the Stewart and you still as ever?” “Dada” and 
“Mamme,” then, as now, were exhorted to be indulgent where 
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allowances were at issue. “I mean to let you know,” wrote one 
parent, “that I had a letter from you since you have been gon, 
and you cried give, give, and said that money answered all 
things. therefor I am determined to send you twenty four Dol- 
lar and accordingly I do.” 

Among the young bloods the “ladies” were a source of ro- 
mantic interest. “Yesterday,” wrote Edward Richmond, “TI re- 
turned from Cape Cod: had a fair ride: saw a great number of 
Ladies, and some of them were of pretty good dimensions.” 
“The Ladyes treat me very well,” wrote one youth during the 
Christmas vacation, “and I treat them as well as I know how 
which is very poorly.” From another Whiting received the fol- 
lowing assurance: “After you have finished your school I hope 
you will soon return to town [ Providence] where you will find 
an abundance of ladies.” The most interesting tribute, however, 
came from the pen of a recent graduate. After lapsing into 
reminiscence upon the pleasures of college life, he essayed the 
following flight: “But add to this, the many pleasurable scenes 
enjoyed in the society of the Fair; those angelic and humaniz- 
ing beings, whose softer strains of wit and eloquence, raise the 
mind to something almost divine. I say this added to other 
amusements, does it not vie with paradise itself? But those 
halycon hours are fied, and like a vision of the night, forever 
vanished.” 

The letters of these undergraduates fail to impress us with 
their erudition — try as the authors might to show their best. 
With respect to spelling and grammar, they were exceedingly 
lax, and although Latin is invoked frequently, it is a very bad 
Latin. The pursuit of learning, however, was held in high re- 
gard, for even out of term, the curriculum was a favorite topic 
of conversation. “What progress do you make in my Lord 
Euclid?”, wrote Thomas Park. “Pray inform me,” queried 
Job Nelson during the Christmas recess, “have you propor- 
tioned out your Studys when you got your fire made and your 
feet up on the mantletree?” John Waldo was discouraged, not 
having made good use of his time. “Vacation has passed,” he 
wrote, “and I have not only done nothing for commencement 
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but have made little improvement of my time. Some part of it I 
have been indisposed for study. I don’t doubt, you have read 
more than I have and kept a school besides. The Capt. set sail 
for home last Friday. He has made some huge strides in reading 
this vacation: 7 vol. of Hume 2 of the history of America and 
the 12 L. of Virgil which he said he was not afraid to be ex- 
amined in anywhere. This amount he gave to Tutor Maxcy 
when he returned. I confess I have been so idle I have not read 
have (sic) so much.” 

A letter from Benjamin Heaton is interesting in this regard. 
“T returned to the old brick the 1oth Inst. and though you may 
expect that I have been about something important yet I'll be 
hanged if I have reviewed more than 6 books of the Aenied 
[sic] and one oration in Tully since I came to Providence; and 
reviewed nothing in the vacation and read only Locke 2 Vol. 
which the rest of the class have not begun yet nor do I believe 
they ever will, and they have not recited once this quarter...” " 
B. Hunt Hall indulged in a similar thought: “In primo loco, 
(now get your Dictionary, methinks I think you exclaim what 
devilish hard Latin! Chumo has certainly studied all Virgil 
and Tully) but learn that I have studied but 7 books of Virgil, 
and looked at Greek grammer, mind, looked at it. My oratio 
gallica lies wholly neglected, but I am afraid it will the re- 
mainder of this vacation.” 

After the mid-winter vacation the classes were slow in as- 
sembling. “My ears, Sir,” wrote John Waldo to Whiting, “are 
saluted with ye call for prayers for the first time. Quite unex- 
pected: for no students have returned from the country. But I 
must go or I shall be tardy. . . . Prayers are over. The president 
directed us to resume our studies on the morrow. But I presume 
our class will not begin to recite this week. By next week I shall 
expect you with us, perhaps we may muster strong enough then 
so to begin.” This letter was written on January 25, 1790. By 
February 16, only a few students had put in an appearance. “I 
chum with your old chum and make your place good; our class 
are but few returned to college, only seven! Be pleased to write 
to me or your chum, when you are coming down to reside in 
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the old Brick and what the name of the Daemon that possesseth 


thee because thou hast not come sooner; your chum studies Latin 
like a Trojan...” 

Whiting had not returned to college because he, like others 
of his class, had taken a school during the recess. Many of the 
students were forced to make their own way; indeed a number 
of them could afford to attend college only in alternate years. 
These letters throw some light on this custom which was wide- 
spread at the time. “What, you are become a pedagogue, are 
you not?” wrote Richmond on learning that Whiting had taken 
a school. “Well ‘tick to um’, tis grand business, ’tis what I have 
followed a great deal in my life.” John Fitch, alluding to the 
same subject, wrote: “I staid just a week at college after the 
vacation commenced, when our folks sent for me and told me 
that I was to take a school as soon as I got home. . . . Tho’ by 
the bye I was cut out the other way, a junior [ Bixby] having 
taken the school before I got home.” Thomas Park wrote as 
follows: “Well, Whiting, here I am in Medfield harassed in a 
school of 40, 45 and sometimes 50 scholars, which incapaci- 
tates me for reviewing, reading or any mental improvement but 
I must be content.” John Morse, of the class of 1791, who had 
wandered as far south as New Jersey, wrote from Middletown: 
“T begin to think of tarrying until fall. I have an invitation, and 
perhaps it will be best. I have 24 scholars and expect the school 
will be larger. But I am in a strait betwixt two opinions, whether 
to stay or return to college. I wish to pursue my studies with less 
interruption, and I fear I shall be in the same situation about 
money before I compleat my education I have been in.” 

The students’ interest in public affairs was surprisingly small 
in view of the events that were transpiring during the years of 
1789 and 1790. Active participation in the affairs of state was 
limited to attendance at the general muster, which was regarded 
primarily as a social occasion. To Whiting, Edward Richmond 
wrote, “Yesterday, you must know, there was what we call a 
General Muster, alias a great training or in other words a Re- 
view of a Regiment, at Taunton; all the smarts were going, 
ergo, Sir Richmond must go too.” 
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Government under the Federal Constitution was inaugurated 
in April, 1789. By the close of the year all the States had ratified 
except Rhode Island. Seven times had the friends of the Con- 
stitution, the merchant party, brought forward motions in the 
General Assembly for the calling of a constitutional conven- 
tion; but the country party, which had risen to power through 
extreme measures, successfully opposed them. In January, 1790, 
the proponents of the Constitution made a last and finally suc- 
cessful effort. There was great excitement in Providence, where 
the Assembly was meeting, for it would have meant ruin to 
that commercial city to have been read out of a union which 
afforded a share in the national trade — if nothing else. From 
several letters written during this critical week in the history of 
Rhode Island, we obtain a glimpse of what happened. On Jan- 
uary 17, William Allin, a future member of the Rhode Island 
legislature, wrote Whiting: “Our General Assembly met at _ 
Providence last week, a paper in the lower house for calling a 
convention — non-concurred in the upper house and sent back 
to the lower — and by them sent back to the upper house again, 
in statu quo things remain.” B. Hunt Hall’s letter of the fol- 
lowing day is more spirited. “Last week the General Assembly 
met here which has resolved that there shall be a convention 
called. I could have wished chum you could have been here to 
see what a parcel of ignorant (shall I call them) puppies we 
have for a legislative body. Though I must confess there are 
some very good speakers in the house. But what pleasure can 
you take in hearing an account of that which gave but little 
pleasure to those who were present.” Aaron Draper, in his letter 
of the nineteenth, merely mentions that “It was voted this day 
to have a convention carried by five of the majority.” The 
ratifying convention held at Newport in May is not even al- 
luded to in these letters. 

Many of the students were interested in the externals of re- 
ligion, the churches and the sermons, for a large portion of their 
number planned to enter the ministry. “I should have been glad 
to heard Lord [sic] Emons upon that very abstruse subject, the 
doctrine of the Trinity,” wrote Park. “Mr. Read will inform 
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you,” wrote Edward Richmond “that he has been at Middle- 
boro; but perhaps will not tell you that I heard him preach three 
sermons; and that he gained the justly merited applause of all 
who heard him.” John Fitch, a future Congregational preacher, 
took a lively interest in a Hopkinton appointment. “We have 
Mr. Thurston here preaching with us, and the church are doing 
something about giving him a call —almost every evening 
some of our people are disputing with him in so much that I 
think myself almost a good divine already — There are some 
people here, who have got the name of hopkintonians by wrote 
[sic], alias by heart and who say that Mr. Emons and Mr. 
Sanford are as bad as the Devil — and Mr. Thurston ten times 
worse but by the by we have some who are nearly as far on the 
other side.” 

But the students were interested primarily in the things of 
this world; there is little exchange of doctrine or dogma, and 
only one expression of sincere religious feeling. Elias Hawes, 
from his home in Wrentham, where he was convalescing from 
a severe illness, wrote: “I gain strength very fast. — much 
faster than I gain in flesh and I fear that I shall gain in both so 
fast as to be a disadvantage to me — none too fast if my feel- 
ings and reflections were as they ought to be; but you know that 
the heart is deceitful and that the world with prosperity is en- 
snareing. When we are under affliction it is time to learn God 
and ourselves. “Though no chastisement for the present is joyous 
but grievous; yet afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness.’ I don’t know that I have the least sorrow that I 
have been under affliction for I have learned many things dis- 
covered to me which in all probability I never could have dis- 
covered when in prosperity —I am too apt to forget how easy 
it is for God to take away my life: yet apt to suppose myself out 
of his power at least by my actions and thoughtlessness.” 

Throughout the correspondence is a deep feeling for the col- 
lege that made possible the friendships formed there. “When I 
reflect on the many pleasing scenes past in college, in social har- 
mony with my class-mates and Fellow Students,” wrote a re- 
cent graduate, “and now find myself seperated from them, my 
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feelings are such as you can imagine more easily than I can de- 
scribe.” Edward Richmond wrote in a similar vein: “Four 
years was I a member of college: which time, perhaps, was the 
most agreeable part of my life. To tread the fair fields of science 
must be pleasing to everyone; when the mind is continually 
making advances in knowledge, when it is ever receiving some- 
thing new, and when the various scenes of nature are contin- 
ually unfolding before it: This too, sweetened by the society of 
friends and agreeable connections, whose various conversations 
dispel all sorrow from the mind, and almost prove a panacea for 
every disorder, must surely give life its highest relish.” 


Il 


Just before his graduation, in September, 1790, Whiting re- 
ceived an appropriate letter from a friend at Harvard: “Dear 
Collegian, you are just upon the point of launching your bark 
upon the mare magnum of events; suffer me to interrupt you a 
moment, whilst your feet are upon the shores of conviviality and 
social merriment — . You may now for a moment, give your- 
self up to the music, the festivity and all the pleasures within 
the College walls, for in an instant they are past. You are on 
the shores of harmless Syrens, it is too late like Ulysses to at- 
tempt to avoid them, you may now indulge yourself in their 
caresses for no Circean drugg is mixed in your draughts of 
pleasure. — Alas, their song is but the prelude to a melancholy 
play if we indulge ourselves these reflections —. We must now 
push into the world, a world empty of friends, and each the 
greatest friend, full of foes, and envy, the worst of foes.” 

Four professions were generally envisaged by the prospective 
graduates: teaching, medicine, law, and preaching. It was cus- 
tomary for a young man entering any of these callings to teach 
school for several years, and so procure money for further study. 
A survey of the typical lawyer in Massachusetts from 1789 to 
1830 reveals the fact that a considerable number financed their 
training in this manner; and further that the cost of legal train- 
ing was expensive. In Suffolk County, for instance, in 1819, 
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the novitiate was required to study for three years in a lawyer’s 
office and pay a fee of five hundred dollars. 

“Physic” as a career was still viewed with distrust and ap- 
parently was not popular. The law, however, was regarded with 
enthusiasm and enjoyed a popularity that was extremely dis- 
concerting to many parents. Most students came to college with 
the intention of entering the ministry, in fact, that career was 
generally taken for granted. “Is it not with some agitation,” 
wrote John Waldo, a future Baptist minister, “you anticipate 
the day when, if you succeed in your design you will take charge 
of souls bound for an eternal world? When the happiness or 
misery of a number of your fellow creatures thro’ an eternity 
will in some measure be the consequence of your conduct. Who 
is sufficient for these things?” 

Whiting, however, was among those who wished to forsake 
the ministry for the law. In this, he was opposed by his father, 
who shared all the prejudices of the time against the legal pro- 
fession. In 1787, John Quincy Adams wrote: “The popular 
odium which has been excited against the practitioners in this 
commonwealth [Massachusetts] prevails to so great a degree 
that the most innocent and irreproachable life cannot guard a 
lawyer against the hatred of his fellow citizens.” A few years 
later [1798] William Manning of Massachusetts, a politically- 
minded farmer of a Jeffersonian cast, designated lawyers as “a 
kind of Mule Ordir” who “get their living intirely from the 
quarrels follyes disputes and distresses of the many.” 

Abijah Whiting’s struggle to gain his father’s consent to 
study law was well known to his class-mates. ““Methinks,” wrote 
Phineas Walker, “I see your Father and your selfe seated in the 
chimney corner and the Olde Gentleman in a verey grave man- 
ner accosting you: ‘Abijah what will be the result of your Col- 
legiate education’ etc. and seting forth in all the figures of ora- 
tory the inconceivable happiness the peace of mind that tran- 
quility within which the vain world tastes not of nor neither can 
they unless thay become Venerable Theologians that stand like 
some unshaken rock against whose huge sides all the waves of 
advarsity dash their angry force.” 
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Just after graduation, the recalcitrant son received a long let- 
ter from his father which set forth cogently the arguments con- 
cerning the relative merits of the two professions. I quote it in 
full, for it reflects accurately the prevailing prejudices against 
the legal profession. 


“Dear Son 

“With all the tender and affectionate Emotions of a Parents 
Heart I Received your favour of this kind dated Sept. 18 Last 
and I Heartily felicitate you on your late accession to the Hon- 
ours of an Acadimical Education — The three golden years 
you mention I hope have been Spent in industerusly searching 
after what is more precious than gold I mean useful knowlege 
and that you have laid the Happy Foundation fo[r] your futer 
usefulness and Respectability in the World. I have felt happy 
to hear that during the course of your Colledg Studies you have 
made so close application and depoarted yourselfe so well as to ° 
require some degree of Classical Merit. 

“T would wish you my Son never to lose sight of the ultimate 
object of all your tallants and acquirements and ever to re- 
member that knowledge is useless to the possessor and to the 
world til it is Reduced to practice. In the close of your letter 
you tacitly solicit my assistance in prosecuting your Favorite 
Study without informing me what that is whither Divinity, 
Law or physic. 

“T wish you had been Explicit. However from what I learn 
from others, suspect you abandon the idea of Divinity and are 
looking towards the Bar —if so I am sensible you will need 
Considerable assistance from some Quarter before you can enter 
upon the business of a practioner. 

“But really, Son, whither there is a just foundation for it in 
the Nature of the profession or in the almoste uniform conduct 
of the Gent. of that order or whither it is not mearly a ground- 
less tho, long imbibed Prejudice, I will not take upon me to 
decide — but I have never viewed the profession in so favorable 
a light as to wish a son of mine to Enter upon it. Sure I am I 
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would never have Educated or encouraged the Education of 
one upon that Idea. 

“T dont believe it to be a profession friendly to the practice 
of Personal Religion and it has been much disputed of late years 
whither it is really beneficial to Society. 

“When you first directed your vows toward an Education I 
understood Divinity to be your favourite Study; and that your 
motives were rather religious than secular; and oftentimes (per- 
haps it was the weakness of a fond parants Heart) oftentimes 
since you first went to study I have indulged the pleasing an- 
tipectation [sic] of your Enterence upon the Sacred Functions 
of that profession which the wisest and best of men have held 
the most honorable — upon that idea and that only (For there 
was no other suggestion) I Encouraged your uncle and you 
with the expectation of som assistance from me when you came 
to live with our Emons or some other Good Divine as a preface 
to your Entering the Pulpit yourselfe. 

“But if that plan is laid aside I must consider myself as Dis- 
charged from that Obligation and must further informe you 
and your uncle that at present I do not feal greatly disposed to 
Exart my selfe to rase money to defray the Expense of a Law 
Education. 

“Besides was I ever so well disposed to it, the Little Money 
I could rase would be very inadequate to so Costly an appren- 
tiship — Money we have not, but thro’ the Blessing of Provi- 
dence we have a Competence of the Necissaries and Comforts 
of Life, nay, more — some For you and if you will partake of 
it I promise to carve your portion with all the tenderness and 
affection of a Father in 

JonaTHan Wuirtinc 

Abijah, however, refused to avail himself of his father’s in- 
vitation to return to Franklin and enter upon the study of di- 
vinity. Instead, he went forth armed with a letter signed by 
James Manning, the president of the College, certifying to “all 
Christian People” that its bearer “with views to spend sometime 
in the Middle or Southern States in teaching is hereby recom- 
mended as well qualified for the business.” Whiting finally set- 
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tled in Salem, New Jersey, whence, after teaching for several 
years, he was admitted to the Bar of that state. 


IV 


After graduation, the letters continued but at intervals ever 
greater. Whiting’s class-mates were widely scattered: Elias 
Hawes was at New Bern, South Carolina, studying “Physic.” 
“He has quitted his School, and shortly will enter on the prac- 
tice of his profession.” Job Nelson was located at Penobscot in 
the profession of law. Benjamin Heaton had become editor of a 
paper at Dedham, Massachusetts. “It is published once a week, 
he has upwards of 1000 subscribers His elder brother is in part- 
nership with him and from the rigid economy to which he is so 
well accustomed, I have no doubt they will make money.” 
William Allin was studying law with Dr. Howell in Provi- 
dence, and Phineas Walker had become an attorney in a “back 
town” in New Hampshire. John Waldo “has 200L sterling 
for his attention to his school — I suppose per annum.” 

Peter Hawes, who had married the daughter of a New York 
alderman, wrote, after a visit to old friends in Massachusetts: 
“T found our old acquaintance in general well, a few married 
and the great majority the same unpolished well meaning crowd 
we left them.” Asa Messer was a tutor at the College of Rhode 
Island. In 1804, he became the third president of that institu- 
tion. In 1795, he wrote Whiting a chatty discoursive letter. 
“Celibacy seems yet to be my lot; and I sometimes fear the 
wheel will never turn out a better. Things in Providence go 
forward generally in their usual course —.” 








RHODE ISLAND'S 
FIRST COURT OF ADMIRALTY 


MARGUERITE APPLETON 


HODE Island’s first Court of Admiralty, which func- 

tioned intermittently from 1653 until abolished by an 
Order in Council in 1704, was the natural result of the period 
in which England was engaged in almost incessant warfare. We 
find the first mention of such a court in the colony during 
Cromwell’s War with the Dutch. 

Although there was no provision in the Rhode Island Patent 
of 1643 for a Court of Admiralty, the arrival of a letter in 1653, 
brought by William Dyre, from the Council of State, gave the 
necessary authority to issue privateering commissions. 


“ 


. and the better to defend the colony against the Dutch, 
power is hereby given to you to raise forts and also to take and 
seize Dutch ships and vessels at sea or as shall come in to any 
of your harbors or within your power, taking care that such ac- 
counts be given to the state as is usual in the like cases. And to 
that end you are to appoint one or more persons to attend to the 
care of the business.” 


Thus, while the power to erect a Court of Admiralty was not 
specifically granted, a reasonable interpretation of the letter 
would seem to have authorized such a court as a corollary to 
privateering. 

Accordingly, on May 17, 1653, the General Assembly at 
Newport voted to make William Dyre, Joseph Sanford, Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, and Nicholas Easton, moderator, a com- 
mittee of three to “take care that the state’s part of all the prizes 
be secured and account given.” On the following day it was 
voted that 
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“. . « for the tryall of prizes brought in according to law the 
General Officers with three juriers of each town shall be au- 
thorized to try it. The President and two Assistants shall have 
authority to appoint the time, but if any fail at the time ap- 
pointed, either officers or juriers, the juriers shall be made up 
in the town of Newport when they shall be tried. In case of any 
of the officers fail, then those that appear shall proceed accord- 
ing to the law of Alleroone.”* 


At the same session the Assembly chose eight men as a com- 
mittee of war, and granted commissions to Captain John Un- 
derhill, William Dyre, and Edward Hull as privateers. 

This action came at the time when Providence and Newport 
were separated on account of the controversy over William 
Coddington’s commission as Governor. The energy of the New- 
port Assembly in giving out privateering commissions angered 
Providence and Warwick. The mainland settlements feared 
that these commissions, which bore the name of the whole Col- 
ony, might sooener or later involve Rhode Island in quarrels 
with her New England neighbors. Therefore, a vigorous pro- 
test was made to Newport, to the effect that her action was 
“like for aught we know to set all New England on fire, for the 
event of war is various and uncertain.” To make sure that 
Providence would not be injured by such rashness, the As- 
sembly meeting there declared that in case of trouble they would 
petition England for aid, and announced that no one who rec- 
ognised the commissions illegally issued in the name of the 
Providence Plantations would be allowed to accept any po- 
sition in their government until he had “given satisfaction to the 
respective towns of Providence and Warwick.” Apparently 
Newport took no notice of this remonstrance; in any case, the 
Court of Admiralty began to function almost immediately. 

Although this tribunal was called a Court of Admiralty and 
was ordered to proceed according to the “laws of Oleron,” in 
reality it was simply the General Court of trials hearing prize 

1 Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 


(Providence, R. I., 1856), 1 (1636-1663), 266. The “Laws of Oleron” 
are meant. 
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cases. It had the same machinery — consisting of the President 
of the Assembly, the Assistants, the Recorder, Treasurer, At- 
torney, and Sergeant, and three jurors from each town. Be- 
cause such an elaborate organization—and particularly the 
employment of a jury — was unusual in a Court of Admiralty, 
and also because Rhode Island did not have a thoroughly- 
developed court system, it is clear that it was merely the highest 
civil court in the Colony asserting admiralty jurisdiction when 
necessary.” 

We know that the court tried a few cases, one of which, that 
of the Swallow, frigate, can be reconstructed with a fair degree 
of accuracy.” About the middle of April, 1653, Captain Ed- 
ward Hull of the Swallow, learning of the state of war, cap- 
tured (in the Connecticut River) a vessel sailed by a Captain 
Sebada. One month later, on May 18, Captain Hull received 
his privateering commission from the Newport Assembly. Dur- 
ing the interval his capture was probably hidden in one of the 
many inlets of Narragansett Bay. After he had waited a reason- 
able length of time, he produced his prize for adjudication, and 
notwithstanding the discrepancy between the date of the com- 
mission and the date of seizure, it was condemned as a lawful 
prize. Some weeks later the owners sold the vessel to Chris- 
topher Almy for £56: 10s. In the mean time, Sebada had 
brought suit against Hull in the Court of Admiralty sitting in 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island, on the ground that his vessel had 
been taken before the captor had received his commission, and 
the Newport decision was reversed. Our knowledge of this case 
is derived in part from frequent mention in the Rhode Island 
Colonial Records of a quarrel between Christopher Almy, who 
had lost money through the decision of the Portsmouth tribunal, 
and Nicholas Easton, who refused to surrender the Colony’s 

2 The Courts of Admiralty established by the Crown were composed 
of one or more judges, a marshal, and a registrar. The United States has 


always followed this precedent; a jury is never made use of when the 
federal courts sit on admiralty cases. 


8 Records and Files of the Quarterly Courts of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts (Salem, Mass., 1911), 1, 314-318. 
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share of the prize money. The General Court of the Providence 
Plantations finally ordered Easton to relinquish “the state’s part 
of the prizes taken in the time of the difference of the colony 
with the Dutch.” 

At least one other case was presented to this local Court of 
Admiralty. Captain Thomas Baxter was granted a privateering 
commission in the summer of 1653 in the name of the Provi- 
dence Plantations. He captured the Desire, owned by Samuel 
Mayo of Barnstable, Massachusetts, on the pretext that she was 
trading with the Dutch. What the towns of Providence and 
Warwick had feared, actually happened. The United Colonies 
of New England quickly protested the capture of the Desire, 
and demanded justice for Mayo. They dispatched a representa- 
tive to Rhode Island with instructions to find out the source of 
this authority to issue privateering commissions, and “what se- 
curity,” the colonists had “to take prizes that are brought thither 
and tried, and who are the judges.” Unfortunately, we have no 
further record of the occurrence. 

The war with the Dutch came to an end in 1654, and for 
forty years there is no further mention of such a court in Rhode 
Island. Although twice within the next two decades England 
was at war with her great commercial rival, Holland, the 
American colonies do not appear to have taken the offensive. 
During the period of peace from 1672 until 1694 no occasion 
called for such a court. 

The Charter which Rhode Island secured from Charles IT 
contained no clause dealing with a maritime tribunal. In spite 
of this, the members of the Assembly firmly believed that under 
the new Charter they had the right to set up one — if necessary. 
Governor Sanford wrote to the Lords of Trade in 1660: “con- 
cerning the court of admiralty, we answer that we have made 
provision to act according to the laws of England as near as the 
constitution of our place will bear.” 

Although King William’s War broke out in 1689, a Court 
of Admiralty was not established in Rhode Island for five years. 
In January, 1694, Captain Hore of the Dublin, sailing under a 
commission from the Governor of Jamaica, came into Rhode 
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Island waters with the Saint Paul, and prayed for her condem- 
nation. After deliberation the Governor and Council decided 
that the state of war permitted the creation of such a court not- 
withstanding the silence of the Charter in this respect. A law 
was then passed which authorized them to act as a Court of Ad- 
miralty, and the Saint Paul was promptly adjudged a lawful 
prize. 

This tribunal differed from the earlier one in that it was not 
the colonial civil court hearing prize cases. It was a special court 
with special powers. Although its machinery, consisting of the 
Governor, the Deputy-Governor, and the Assistants, was bor- 
rowed from the civil courts, a jury was no longer employed. Its 
function was the “condemning of prizes and other seafaring 
activities as occasion shall require.” 

The procedure in prize cases was exceedingly simple, as the 
trial of the right of seizure of the Golden Bell shows. The 
Servillian, Captain Theodorus Lovering, who had a privateer- 
ing commission from Governor Beeston of Jamaica, had cap- 
tured the Golden Bell of two hundred tons and twelve guns and 
had taken her into Newport Harbor. The Governor, Dep- 
uty-Governor, and Assistants examined the depositions of the 
crew of the Servillian, which had been drawn up under oath, 
to the effect that the vessel belonged to subjects of the French 
King, and that she had been seized near Newfoundland. The 
court then declared that the Golden Bell was the lawful prize 
of Captain Lovering, and he was permitted to dispose of her to 
suit himself after paying the required fees and costs.* 

A curious case came up in April, 1696. The same Captain 
Lovering sighted a small boat off the coast of Cuba and gave 
chase. After a few hours she was boarded without resistance, 
and it was then found that “there was No person on borde, 
Nor No other Creator [creature] but one or two hens. Her 
lading or what she had on borde was only some Garlick, and 
fifteen jars of Muntego, and some sapadele.” There was no 


* Rhode Island Land Evidence, 11, no. 49: Mss. in the Rhode Island 
Historical Society. 
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difficulty in securing the condemnation of this derelict with her 
strange cargo. 

Shortly before the close of King William’s War, England 
took steps to set up Courts of Admiralty under the control of 
the Crown in the charter colonies. When the new Board of 
Trade was organized, in 1696, illegal trading and piracy were 
openly practised along the Atlantic seaboard. The dividing line 
between privateering and piracy was indeed difficult to main- 
tain. Though the attempt was made to prevent privateering 
from degenerating into piracy by limiting the duration of com- 
missions to definite periods, it was almost impossible to compel 
privateersmen to abandon their profitable and adventuresome 
business after peace had been concluded. The result was that 
the colonists were constantly being charged with piracy as well 
as violations of the Acts of Trade, while the Home Government 
was put to no little trouble to stamp out pernicious practices on 
the high seas. Edward Randolph, Surveyor-General of the Cus~ 
toms in America, sent a memorial and a report to the Board of 
Trade in 1696 in which he stated his conviction that the lax 
enforcement of the Navigation Acts was due to the impos- 
sibility of obtaining an impartial jury in the ordinary civil 
courts. Therefore he strongly advocated Courts of Admiralty 
to try cases of illicit trade, all the officials of which should be 
royal appointees independent of colonial influence. His sug- 
gestion was accepted, and, after some delay in making up a 
suitable list of officials, commissions were issued from the Ad- 
miralty in England to colonists of the charter communities to 
serve in the maritime courts. 

Commissions for Peleg Sanford as judge and Nathaniel Cod- 
dington as registrar of admiralty arrived in Rhode Island in 
1697. The action of the home government was greeted with 
manifest hostility. Governor Clarke refused to swear in San- 
ford, assuming that the power to establish courts of justice was 
exclusively secured to the Colony by Charter and by precedent. 
Clarke persuaded Sanford to give him his commission, showed 
it to the Assembly, and urged that body to submit to no outside 
control. 
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The next year the Board of Trade, alarmed by the many re- 
ports of acts of piracy on the part of Rhode Island seamen, de- 
cided to make an investigation of conditions in the Colony. In 
reply to the notice of the pending inquiry, the Assembly at once 
sent an obsequious letter to the home government explaining 
away the alleged misdemeanors on the favorite plea of ig- 
norance, and picturing Rhode Island as the victim of calumny. 
In a speech to the Assembly, Governor Clarke expressed senti- 
ments of rather a different character. He urged his colleagues 
to resist the action of the Board of Trade, which he thought 
constituted an attack on their chartered rights. 


“_ .. 1 doe conclude” [he asserted] “it lys befor this Honoured 
Assembly to make what preparations can be for the maintaining 
and indicating our just rights and privileges according to our 
Charter, and I will assure you there shall be nothing wanting 
on my part to the best of my skill and ability to maintain the 
same, and hope it will be all your Minds and resolutions so to 
doe, and I am of that opinion we had better like men spend the 
one half of our Estates to maintain our privileges than . . . that 
we with our children should be brought into bondage and slavery 
as I may say (for I conclude it will be but very little better) for 
if we did but feel or was sencible of one halfe of some other 
Governments suffer I doe believe we should be more vigorous 
to prevent what is likely to come Upon us.”°® 

Unfortunately this spirited speech — undoubtedly meant for 
domestic consumption only — nevertheless reached the Board 
of Trade and served to heighten the unsavory reputation of 
Rhode Island with that body. And in 1701 Joseph Dudley was 
commissioned Governor of Massachusetts Bay, and at the same 
time Vice-Admiral for all New England. 

The War of the Spanish Succession had already broken out 
in Europe; in North America its inception was reflected in no- 
ticeable war-like activity against the French. As before, Rhode 
Island’s chief interest lay in privateering. Governor Cranston 
was convinced that he could issue privateering commissions, 


5 C. O. 5: 1259-D34, Transcript from the Public Record Office. 
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and that the Governor and Council, as in King William’s War, 
could function as a maritime court. It was not long before Dud- 
ley seriously questioned both Cranston’s authority and that of 
the local Court of Admiralty. 

William Wanton, of Newport, received a privateering com- 
mission from Governor Cranston in 1701 and took command 
of the brigantine, Greyhound. He returned after a few weeks’ 
cruise with three French ships of considerable size and value. 
The right of their seizure was being tried in the Rhode Island 
Court of Admiralty when Dudley interfered. He attempted to 
stop the proceedings because Wanton had not obtained his com- 
mission from him,° and asserted that the Greyhound had “the 
face of a pirate rather than His Maijesty’s ship.” At length, 
however, the prizes were condemned by the deputy-judge, 
Thomas Newton. Dudley, greatly annoyed, wrote to the Board 
of Trade that “Rhode Island absolutely will not submit to take 
commissions for the privateer they have set out,” and that when 
he went there to publish his commission as Vice-Admiral, “the 
Governor and Council of that Island used indecent expressions 
saying they were ensnared and injured, nor would not give 
(nor have they given since) due obedience to the said com- 
mission.” 

His reiterated complaints of Rhode Island — it was seldom 
that his letters did not contain some criticism of the Colony — 
now produced decisive action on the part of the Home Govern- 
ment. The Board of Trade could not overlook the fact that the 
Court of Admiralty was maintained in spite of the royal de- 
cree of 1696. Queen Anne, in 1703, commanded Rhode Island 
to obey Governor Dudley, because the Charter did not grant 
admiralty jurisdiction. When this failed to achieve the desired 
result, the Attorney-General was consulted on the point of law 
involved. He reported that the Colony had not greatly trans- 
gressed, for the court in question was clearly only a temporary 
institution. The Board of Trade was not satisfied, and in 1704 

® Dudley seems to have been in error about this, for it had long been 


the custom for colonial governors to be empowered at the outbreak of 
war to grant privateering commissions. 
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succeeded in having the local court abolished by an Order in 
Council declaring that the Act under which it had functioned 
was null and void. A royal Court of Admiralty was then for- 
mally established. The Boston News-Letter of May 1, 1704, 
printed the following announcement: “Rhode Island, April 27. 
The Honourable Nathaniel Byfield, Esquire, his commission 
for judge of the admiralty was published and admitted of here 
on the 25th, currant.” 

The process of substituting a Court of Admiralty under the 
control of the Crown for the local tribunal, was not accom- 
plished without friction. This was the period when the cor- 
porate and proprietary colonies were fighting the attempts of 
the Home Government to vacate the charters, and the Rhode 
Islanders interpreted the Order in Council as only one more 
attack on their cherished Charter. Moreover, Governor Dudley 
was disliked in Rhode Island, and it is not likely that his inter- 
ference in the case of the Greyhound had been forgotten. 

Although legally the local court had now ceased to exist, the 
Governor still considered that he had not been prohibited from 
granting commissions to privateersmen. In November, 1704, 
he issued a commission to Captain Halsey of the Charles, who 
returned from the West Indies in the spring of the following 
year with a valuable Spanish prize. This was being litigated 
before the Court of Vice-Admiralty when a serious quarrel arose 
over Halsey’s commission. The cargo had already been landed 
and stored when Judge Byfield discovered that the Captain’s 
commission had been given to him many months after the Order 
in Council had been received in Rhode Island. Assuming, 
therefore, that it was invalidated, the judge refused to proceed 
with the trial until he could consult with the judge of the 
Court of Admiralty in New York. His dictum stirred up a hor- 
nets’ nest of indignation in Newport. The vessel was lying in 
the harbor, her miscellaneous cargo was in danger of being 
looted, and Captain Halsey was impatient to obtain his clear- 
ance papers. Governor Cranston, stoutly supported by the As- 
sembly, insisted that he had been well within his rights in grant- 
ing privateering commissions, and that he was determined to 
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exercise this power of vice-admiralty as long as the Charter re- 
mained in force. In the mean time the owners of the Charles 
had petitioned Dudley to order the condemnation of the vessel. 
When at last the trial was re-opened, “eighteen lusty fellows” 
pushed into the court room and presented the registrar with a 
document which proved to be a justification of Governor 
Cranston’s action. The judge refused to have it read, and the 
court was adjourned amid the hoots and jeers of the rough in- 
truders. The prize was finally condemned by Judge Byfield 
according to Dudley’s instruction, and Captain Halsey, secur- 
ing a new privateering commission from Governor Cranston, 
sailed away on his belated voyage. 

After the resentment over this incident had died down, the 
royal Court of Admiralty was allowed to carry on its duties with 
comparative smoothness, although the exact powers of the Gov- 
ernor in maritime matters continued to be a troublesome ques- 
tion. For the rest of the colonial period, Rhode Island remained ° 
under the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty in Boston. 


* * * 


The early history of Rhode Island’s Court of Admiralty 
illustrates two interesting features of the political life of that 
colony: her autonomy and her independence. Her governmental 
machinery, never imposed from without, was developed grad- 
ually from within, and to meet practical needs. One of these 
obvious needs in a community whose chief interest and means 
of livelihood lay on the sea, was for a court having power to 
condemn prizes in time of war. Such a court was first created 
by expanding the jurisdiction of the civil tribunal. 

Secondly, as a consequence of her corporate character, the 
Colony was more independent than other American commu- 
nities. Linked but loosely to the Home Government, she was 
unwilling (or unable) to appreciate the value of centralized 
control even in matters clearly of imperial concern. Hence, the 
Rhode Islanders (forgetting how recently they had sought im- 
perial protection in the shape of the Patent and the Charter 
against their neighbors, Massachusetts and Connecticut) in- 
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terpreted the establishment of a royal Court of Admiralty as an 
infringement of Charter rights. They resented this reasonable 
administrative measure and resisted its application, accepting 


most unwillingly the supervision and control of the Mother 
Country. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Collected Poems of Robert Frost. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1930. Pp. 349. $5.00.) 


The collection of the poems of Robert Frost and their pub- 
lication in a single volume can only be welcomed by all readers. 
Mr. Frost’s reputation as one of the leaders of contemporary 
poetry has long been secure, and this collection of his poems 
will add to it. But also, it must challenge the critic to reconsider 
and re-define the reputation which Mr. Frost does enjoy, as 
one of the clearest voices of “Our Singing Strength.” What 
are the qualities characteristic of this book? 

To begin with, the volume of Mr. Frost’s poetry is com- 
paratively small. These complete and collected poems occupy 
about 350 pages — printed not very closely. And of this poetry, 
much is narrative in form. Mr. Frost has not been a prolific : 
writer. This may be due to a severely critical discrimination, or 
to a lack of fertility, or to both. For, compared to other poets, 
Mr. Frost does lack fertility. 

To say this is perhaps pharisaical. When was ever a poet 
judged on the basis of quantity? Not quantity, but quality is im- 
portant. Well, then, what of Mr. Frost’s quality? By the com- 
mon consent of poets and critics, it is high. His verse is per- 
fectly modulated. It expresses subtly all the shades of feeling 
which he wills. It bears delicately the impress of his person- 
ality. It uses new and unique rhythms. It is creative, in the best 
sense. His technique is perfect; his feeling for words exquisite. 
But there is something, even of quality, which he lacks. 

Mr. Frost is a poet’s poet. Critics like Mr. Untermeyer, Mr. 
Aiken, Amy Lowell, Professor Hillyer praise him very highly. 
Many of them would put him first among their contempo- 
raries. They appreciate the difficulty of his task, and the per- 
fection of his accomplishment. Their praise has authority. But 
they are considering him as a poet, only. 

The fault of Mr. Frost lies merely in this — that he is a 
poet, only. His criticism of life is merely poetic. He has not the 
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cosmic imagination which creates its own world, as Walt 
Whitman had. He has not the tragic imagination which creates 
visions, as Mr. Robinson Jeffers has. He has not the epic im- 
agination of Mr. S. V. Benet, nor the dramatic imagination of 
Mr. E. A. Robinson. His virtue, of course, consists in that he 
does not pretend to these. Rather, he is completely and per- 
fectly himself. 

So seldom does a man achieve this inner perfection that Mr. 
Frost’s reputation is (and will remain) secure. But he has 
achieved this perfection by renouncing the possibility of becom- 
ing something greater. For the assurance of happiness, he has 
renounced the possibility of absolute greatness. This is not to 
criticise, but to define. Nevertheless, America, as a nation, has 
renounced happiness for the possibility of greatness. And so, in 
choosing a quiet happiness in preference to a turbulent greatness, 
Mr. Frost has merely cut himself off from the central American 
tradition. As Emerson once wrote: “You shall have joy, or you 
shall have power, said God; you shall not have both.” 

To illustrate by two of Mr. Frost’s recent poems: “Once by 
the Pacific,” and “Our Singing Strength.” Once, gazing at 
the Pacific, Mr. Frost spent his boyhood. Then he returned to 
New England, and wrote of it. In his poetry he returned only 
once to the Pacific. Then he saw, vaguely, a portent: 

It looked as if a night of dark intent 

Was coming, and not only a night, an age. 

Someone had better be prepared for rage. 
Some one else had better prepare the tragic vision, not Mr. 
Frost. He, rather, has taken the course which he indicates in 
“Our Singing Strength.” Instead of flying onward “with the 
driven flock,” and striving to outdistance it, he has settled hap- 
pily “back behind pursuit.” He has chosen one way, but it is not 
the American way. Emerson and Whitman did not settle 
quietly “back behind pursuit,” but left the driven flock behind 
them. 

Although Mr. Frost disclaims the title of merely “the poet 
of New England,” he is not, and can never become, “the poet 
of America.” He lacks power. 

Freperic I, CarPENTER. 
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Charles Lewis Slattery. By Howard Chandler Robbins. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1931. Pp. xm, 341. $2.50.) 


The general excellence of Dr. Robbins’s life of Bishop 
Slattery is due to a personal friendship of many years duration. 
Had Bishop Slattery named his biographer, counting on knowl- 
edge and sympathy, he would most probably have chosen Dr. 
Robbins. Not only were the friends closely associated for many 
years, the one as rector of Grace Church in New York, the 
other as Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, but they 
saw each other frequently and informally; they were tempera- 
mentally akin, and their attitudes toward life had many points 
in common. Mrs. Slattery knew her husband’s mind when she 
asked Dr. Robbins to undertake the congenial task. 

Apart from certain limitations, and certain instances of pos- 
sible inaccurate emphasis, Dr. Robbins has done the work thor- 
oughly and well. 

The volume would be better biography if the biographer had 
here and there resisted the temptation to make clear to us his 
own views— on Prohibition, for instance. It would also carry 
more general conviction if the author had dealt with his sub- 
ject more discriminatingly — if, for example, he had frankly 
shown that Charles Slattery was very much more effective as 
an author and a pastor than he was as a teacher. Dr. Robbins 
would have us believe that the whole ministry was on the same 
high level. Like other men of remarkable achievement Charles 
Slattery varied in his powers. 

The book is very readable, particularly so to those who knew 
Bishop Slattery and who were more or less familiar with places 
and people and projects mentioned in the pages. One is glad to 
have it so soon after the Bishop’s death. One wonders, however, 
whether any adequate life may be written so soon after the 
death of its subject. A little more time is usually necessary ac- 
curately to appraise a man’s character, his contribution, and his 
permanent significance. However, we are an impatient reading 
public, and, to make bad matters worse, we have short mem- 
ories. We desire some kind of a story at once and we do not 
care to run the risk of fading memory and of waning interest. 
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What we lose in sufficiency of appraisal we gain in the grati- 
fication of our desire immediately to know more of the man. 

Dr. Robbins has done well in emphasizing the pastoral as- 
pect of Charles Slattery’s ministry. In this Slattery was unique, 
and in certain of its phases great. He loved to care for his 
people, and he cared for them with prodigious industry, with 
uncanny perception as to when they needed him, and with joy 
in the details of such solicitude. He knew his people in their 
homes as well as in church, and his ministry was as active on a 
week-day as on a Sunday. When space made a call impossible, 
a letter invariably showed that he remembered and sympathized. 
The years at Faribault, Springfield, and New York are the 
great vears of this remarkable ministry. The pastoral instinct 
had full freedom within them. Dr. Robbins has done these years 
justice. 

Dr. Robbins has also noticed and emphasized the accom- 
paniments of the pastoral instinct. He has drawn our attention 
to Slattery’s meticulous care of the fabric of his church build- 
ings (and Slattery had knowledge and taste and judgment in 
architectural matters). He has shown how tactfully and natu- 
rally Slattery drew good and high-minded people about him, 
and, together with them, attended with admirable precision to 
the business affairs of the Church. He has made it abundantly 
clear that Slattery had the power to translate his instinctive and 
his cultivated knowledge of the way in which public services 
should be conducted into a thoroughly fine type of worship. 
Dr. Robbins has revealed to the reader, very sensitively, Slat- 
tery’s love of all these things and his mastery of them. Wherever 
Slattery lived there was order and utility and beauty. 

One could wish that Dr. Robbins had told us the secret by 
which Slattery could bring every day to an end with huge ac- 
complishment. Physically he was not robust. But even if he 
had been, where did he find the time? Some of us who thought 
we knew him were unable to solve this mystery. The solution 
doubtless lay in his enthusiastic devotion to every occupation 
connected with the ministry. There were no intervals between 
tasks. On the contrary, as soon as one duty was dispatched he 
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joyfully entered upon another. His work was his recreation. 
He rested best when he was engaged in certain of the manifold 
aspects of his ministry. 

In consequence of such enthusiasm Slattery was able to write 
at least twenty volumes between his ordination and his death. 
Many of them were and are of unique practical value. Dr. 
Robbins has rightly called especial attention to some of them. 
The Life of Edward Atkinson is a well-nigh perfect brief 
biography. 

But beyond this Slattery did his share, and more, of extra- 
parochial work. Here, again, Dr. Robbins has drawn attention 
to one of Slattery’s notable contributions — his work on the re- 
vision of the Book of Common Prayer. To Slattery, more than 
to any one else, the general features of the revision are due. He 
worked on the revision with intelligence, and if it may not be 
claimed that his name should be associated with that of its 
creator, Archbishop Cranmer, it may with justice rank high in ° 
the honorable company of revisers. 

Dr. Robbins has shown wisdom and a delicate sense of pro- 
portion in laying more stress on the many years in the priest- 
hood than on the few years in the Episcopate. The latter were 
too few really to indicate what might have been accomplished 
had they been greater in number. Bishop Slattery put many ex- 
cellent projects into operation, and he was planning others, but 
he lived to see only a few of them under way. Certain of them 
had remarkable possibilities. How they might have matured it 
is impossible to say. Dr. Robbins has made us see not only the 
noble purposes; he has helped us to appreciate the pathos that 
accompanies non-ful filment. 

The publishers have made a good book — good paper, good 
type, and good illustrations. The Bishop himself not only knew 
a good book, but, as the photograph of his own beautiful library 
will suggest — loved a good book. 


Henry BrapFrorp WaAsHBURN. 
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Native Stock: The Rise of the American Spirit Seen in Six 
Lives. By Arthur Pound. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1931. Pp. xu, 267. $2.50.) 


The hundred and fifty years from the close of the seven- 
teenth century to the middle of the nineteenth produced great 
changes in the map of North America and in the extent and 
character of its population. Mr. Pound believes that in the lives 
of six men who between them spanned this period, one can de- 
tect many of the features that marked the “crescendo Ameri- 
can Spirit.” For this purpose the subjects of these six essays are 
somewhat oddly chosen. Four of them, William Pepperell, John 
Bradstreet, Ephraim Williams, and Robert Rogers, were pri- 
marily associated with a single phase of the larger period, the 
struggle between England and France for the control of the 
continent in the middle of the eighteenth century. The fifth, 
James Clinton, overshadowed in fame by his brother George 
and his son De Witt, came to a brief eminence as an able officer 
in the Revolution. The last of the group, Elkanah Watson, 
traveller, business man, and leading exponent of canal-building, 
was the only one of the six who devoted his own services almost 
wholly to the arts of peace. Williams contributed nobly to the 
cause of education through his will, but in his life, he, like all 
the others except Watson, was prominent chiefly as a soldier. 
One may ask whether the “American Spirit” has been so over- 
whelmingly military in its origins as these selections would 
imply. 

But, as Mr. Pound states in his preface, he intends that the 
reader should discover in these lives “some of the details of a 
wide and deep evolution of thought and feeling” which per- 
vaded the period. The intention would be better fulfilled if 
the author had supplied more of the background and environ- 
ment of his characters. Too often the actors seem to move about, 
themselves well lighted, but on an almost empty stage. In the 
essay on Williams, for example, a page or so tells of that officer’s 
services as commander of a frontier post in western Massachu- 
setts during the Indian forays of “King George’s War.” Yet 
we learn nothing of what the constant threat of attack meant in 
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the lives of the settlers in that region nor of the place that 
Williams held in the daily life of the community. Here as 
throughout the book, the reader must rely too much upon his 
own knowledge or imagination to supply the “thought and 
feeling” of the times. 

The most satisfactory essay is that on Robert Rogers, the 
leader of the Rangers, in which the author acknowledges his 
debt to the excellent life by Allan Nevins. For the studies of 
Clinton and Watson some unpublished materials have been 
used, but for the others the biographer seems to have made no 
fresh researches of his own. The style is fluent and vivacious, 
and the general reader will find the essays entertaining, but the 
serious student of New England or general American history 
will discover in them little that is new or thought-provoking. 


Leonarp W. LaBaREE. 


A Girl of the Eighties, at College and at Home. By Martha 
Pike Conant and Others. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1931. Pp. 262. Illustrated. $3.75.) 


“Tempora Mutantur” was the theme suggested to me by the 
editor in giving me the pleasant task of commenting upon “A 
Girl of the Eighties”: Charlotte Howard Conant. Certainly the 
book offers material for such reflection. Changes enough have 
come over the outward aspect of life since the days here re- 
corded. The city of Greenfield and Wellesley College and the 
vocabulary of a college freshman have been transformed; break- 
fast menus have suffered depletion; the days when a college 
president could demonstrate to students the unsuitability of 
writing “idle and frivolous letters to general correspondents 
on Sunday” have given place to those in which so soothing and 
quiet a week-end amusement might well be encouraged. Yet 
to one reader, at any rate, this book derives its chief interest 
from sources other than those of contrast with the present. 

To those who knew Miss Conant or who are acquainted with 
the school which was in large measure her creation, the story of 
her early years is interesting in the answers it gives to certain 
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specific questions. Her parents and grand-parents, her home, her 
upbringing, the development in her of certain abilities and traits 
of character help to explain why and how she became what she 
was and was able to accomplish what she did. But no such back- 
ground of personal interest is necessary for pleasure in the read- 
ing of this book. Though a little lacking in continuity and pro- 
portion, because of the fact that it is the work of several authors, 
and though sparing in its excerpts from letters and diaries as 
compared with some of the voluminous biographies of our day, 
it furnishes grist for many a quiet turning of the mill of thought. 

It is an antidote to Main Street in that it presents a com- 
munity and a family life which are certainly as characteristic of 
this country as Gopher Prairie and the Babbitts. The Greenfield 
of the eighties, in size and make-up, in social structure, business 
and political interests, amusements, and customs of daily living 
was to be found not only in the New England States. Trans- 
planted New Englanders carried its ways with them across the 
continent; and though the elms of Greenfield had sometimes to 
give place to quick-growing willows, box-elders, and cotton- 
woods, no essential element was left behind. With change of 
proper names, the picture would serve for that of many a com- 
munity in any of the states north of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi; and one suspects that these geographical boundaries 
are narrower than they need be. The question which rises is this: 
whether such communities have now passed out of existence, or 
whether beneath transient and superficial differences we have 
not here something which is lastingly characteristic of this 
country? 

Included in the larger question is one of the same purport 
regarding family life. Chester C. Conant, Miss Conant’s father, 
was a lawyer, successful and respected but never affluent. In his 
household there was comfort without waste. Pleasure was taken 
sparingly enough to keep its festival character. Father, mother, 
and children shared in the work of the household, were mindful 
of its budget, and aware of all the economies and ingenuities 
which made a small income adequate for a life which was 
neither petty nor restricted. The grounds on which lesser goods 
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were sacrificed to give the children an education of the best 
quality obtainable were as clear to the two daughters as to their 
parents. Having been from their earliest years so fully admitted 
to the family councils, the children were in the position of those 
who have shared in a joint undertaking; and ties in which love 
was reinforced by companionship and the recollection of bur- 
dens borne together were the natural result. One may ask again 
whether such family life is obsolescent in this country or whether 
it is simply less easily recognizable in the automobile than in the 
carry-all. 

From still another point of view, Charlotte Conant’s develop- 
ment into the distinguished head of the Walnut Hill School is 
interesting. A career for a woman is regarded by some observers 
as a tour de force, accomplished as a result of the pressure of 
circumstances or in satisfaction of a vaulting ambition. In these 
letters and reminiscences one sees a little girl who, from the 
outset, gathered knowledge and carried responsibility as natu- 
rally as she played with her kittens. No rebellion against the 
usual conditions of a woman’s life, no straining for exceptional 
opportunities of self-expression are recorded. On the contrary, 
she gave up at one time all thought of a professional life in order 
to meet an obligation which she thought she owed her parents. 
But she had abilities and training for which there was need. 
The performance of each task showed her fitness for carrying a 
larger one. She was, moreover, the sort of person whose time of 
flowering and fullest expression comes in middle life rather than 
in youth. Such a life as hers suggests a harmonious reconciliation 
of individual tastes and aspirations with existing circumstances 
and with the demands of society. 

To sum up one reader’s impression, this book, strikingly free 
from sensational or exceptional incident, traces some of the roots 
of American life and of individual destiny. 


Apa L. Comstock. 
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Sprigs of Hemlock. By Walter A. Dyer. (New York: The 
Century Company. 1931. Pp. 290. $2.00.) 


One hundred and forty-six years ago, a great many of the 
people of Massachusetts, goaded on by grasping creditors and 
exorbitant lawyers’ fees, arose and rebelled against the excessive 
taxes imposed upon them by the government of the state. In 
1786 there were no bankruptcy laws, and a man with few 
means had no protection against his creditors. Captain Daniel 
Shays, of Pelham, a former Revolutionary War officer and one 
of those presented swords by Lafayette, was chosen leader of 
the rebels. Most of his lieutenants were veterans of the War of 
Independence, who, on returning home, found their houses 
mortgaged and their families in debt. Although not a man of 
great ability, Shays was immensely popular among the “Reg- 
ulators,” as the rebels were called. He has been characterized as 
a rascal for selling the sword he received from Lafayette, but 
this is an illustration of the poverty of the people of Western 
Massachusetts at that time. 

Walter A. Dyer has written a very readable story for boys 
about the troubled times of Shays’s Rebellion. It receives its 
title from the small sprigs of hemlock worn in the hats of the 
“Regulators.” The book concerns itself with the adventures of 
three boys, two of whom fought with the rebels and one with 
the militia. The two who joined the “Regulators” were aides- 
de-camp. The book relates their experiences in detail — espe- 
cially the part they played in the “battle” of Armory Hill. It 
does not tell so much about the third lad, although he appears 
in the story very prominently several times. The two young 
“Regulators” were natives of Pelham, the home of Daniel 
Shays, of whom the author draws a very different picture from 
that which is usually given by historians. The book, in addition 
to the plot, gives the young reader an interesting and vivid 
account of the events of the rebellion. Mr. Dyer generally suc- 
ceeds in proving that, instead of a mob of ragged and disgruntled 
anarchists, the rebels were to a large degree fairly well-dis- 
ciplined, poor people, attempting to correct the injustice done 
to them. ArtuHurR M. ScHLEsInGER, JR. 
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My Father: Mark Twain. By Clara Clemens. (New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 1931. Pp. 292. $5.00.) 


A safety-deposit vault in New York City contains a number 
of large cases— they have been described as about the size of 
trunks — and these in turn contain the unpublished manuscripts 
of Mark Twain. Title to these manuscripts vests in Mark 
Twain, Inc., of which Clara Clemens and Albert Bigelow 
Paine are the effective directors. No one, be he student, biog- 
rapher, or critic, is granted access to them, and if it were not 
for the bibliography in Mr. Paine’s Life of Mark Twain and 
scattered allusions in Mark Twain’s letters, we should have no 
way of knowing anything about them. Their bulk must be fully 
half as great as the collected edition of Mark Twain, and they 
are certainly the most interesting group of unpublished 4 mer- 
icana in existence. Enormous segments ripped out of such mas- 
terpieces as Huckleberry Finn, two or three abortive attempts: 
to project Huck and Tom into alien environments or mature 
years, political and social burlesques, fragments of autobiog- 
raphy, burlesque romances, extravaganzas, letters to and from 
Satan, curiosa in the manner of 1601, half-finished but grandiose 
philosophical and religious treatises—the titles and brief de- 
scriptions of them that are available are enough to tantalize to 
the verge of distraction any one who is interested in Mark 
Twain, his times, or his contemporaries. 

They will almost certainly not be published. About four 
years ago a writer who contemplated a critical discussion of 
Mark Twain was informed by Mr. Paine that no further book 
about him was necessary. The canon was established: whatever 
of Mark Twain’s writing it was proper for the public to see 
was in print. And criticism, with the publication of Mr. Paine’s 
official biography, had said everything that required saying. Mr. 
Paine appears to have revised his opinion for current rumor has 
him preparing still another book about Mark Twain, but it is 
unlikely that it will invade any of the material known to be in 
those formidable cases. Madame Gabrilowitsch’s book fore- 
shadows Mr. Paine’s: she had all that priceless stuff to dip into 
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and she chose to publish some love-letters from Mark Twain to 
his wife. 

She had it in her power to overturn a great deal of contem- 
porary criticism. She could have forced a reconsideration of a 
good many verdicts and she could have made obligatory the re- 
writing of much literary history. Even if she felt it impious to 
disturb the canon, she might, at the very least, have published 
the letters which Howells could not bear to keep in his desk and 
could not quite bring himself to destroy — they were returned 
to the estate when Mr. Paine was working on his biography. 
She could have written a half-dozen books, any one of which 
would have been an act in the public interest. But she fell back 
on the love-letters, retold unskilfully a story already familiar 
in the far more expert volumes of Mr. Paine, and wrote a very 
dull book. Perhaps a dozen of her pages add material of some 
interest to aspects of Mark Twain’s career or personality that 
were already well known. The rest of the book merely confirms 
the already well-established facts that Mark Twain’s home life 
was happy — and that none of his literary skill survived him. 
If the love-letters added anything to our knowledge of their 
author or their recipient, if they solved any problems of history, 
criticism or psychology, they would be very welcome. But they 
do not —they only exhibit Mark Twain in the painful de- 
fencelessness of grief and affection, as Mr. Paine had already 
done quite adequately. Reticence dies when there was no need 
for it to die, and Miss Clemens’s taste is really dreadful. Katie 
Leary, the parlor maid, wrote a far better, far more valuable, 
and far more understanding book about Mark Twain. 

Two motives for the publication of this unneeded book are 
suggested. Miss Clemens may have intended a rebuttal of Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks’s arraignment of her mother, which few 
people, these days, take seriously. Or she may have felt, simply, 
that any book about Mark Twain would sell. The latter motive 
has been attributed often enough to Mark Twain himself, and 
one may hope profoundly that it was the one his daughter yielded 
to. For if it was, there may still be hope of seeing the contents 
of those chests. Mark Twain, Inc., has profited enormously 
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from vulgarizations of a great man’s work in the form of mu- 
sical comedies, moving and talking pictures, and comic strips. 
If the corporation comes to understand that there may also be 
gold in the unpublished manuscripts, perhaps even comparable 
to the royalties from a comic strip, students of American lit- 


erature will have cause for rejoicing. oe 


Incunabula and Americana, 1450-1800: A Key to Bibliograph- 
ical Study. By Margaret Bingham Stillwell. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1931. Pp. 483. $12.50.) 


Although the use of this scholarly book will be limited, for 
the most part, to librarians and bibliographers, it will prove, I 
believe, of the utmost value to students of American history and 
literature, whose work lies in the field of source-investigation 
or in the synthesis of cultural facts, especially in relation to 
Spanish influences or intellectual life of the colonies of the sev- 
enteenth century. Miss Bingham observes rightly, apropos of 
her somewhat puzzling title, that she has penetrated “two for- 
ests,” that of incunabula, and that of early American books, 
which should be approached and studied by the same principles 
employed in the identification, collation, and verification of the 
books printed with movable metal types. The extension of the 
date (to 1800) and in the case of Hispanic America, to 1824, 
for the study of American books by this method seems at first a 
little strange to literary students who are inclined to work back- 
ward, so to speak, examining the books described in Sabin or 
Evans, without the technical training in the incunabula from 
which these colonial books derived so much. Yet there can be 
no question of the soundness of Miss Bingham’s position, espe- 
cially since she never loses sight of the ultimate goal of such 
bibliographical discipline: the culture and the thought of the 
age. Should not such a training indeed, perhaps modified, be a 
definite part of training for the teaching and study of American 
literature, providing a solidity and training in exactitude, com- 
parable to that derived from languages prior to the study of 
English literature? 
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In addition, the three sections under Jncunabula, minister 
to a need which every student of either literature feels, even 
after the experience of university graduate schools, the need of 
an apparatus of scholarship, which will enable him, as a matter 
of course, to manage the mechanism of his books with order, 
dignity, and consistency. These methods in collation or verifi- 
cation, may indeed, in the student whose final aim is ideas, de- 
generate into pedantry about the proper use of brackets or 
parentheses. Yet the danger in the study of American literature 
still lies in the opposite direction. Thoughtful books in this field 
often lack this finish, and sometimes are even absurd from man- 
nerisms in minor forms, which such a training would prevent. 
In the present bold management of such questions as Puritanism 
and colonial culture, the point may seem trifling, but con- 
scientious students are constantly aware of the ancillary value 
of these matters. To know the stories of American printing, 
American presses, American bibliographies, and the libraries of 
Americana; to make deductions from such knowledge; and to 
express this knowledge — not perhaps in the technique of the 
trained bibliographer, but skilfully — these questions concern 
the advanced student in American civilization, however far he 
may drift from investigation per se. And few books define so 
precisely or clearly such minute but embarrassing problems 
which often confront our students as Miss Bingham’s study of 
her first “forest” — Incunabula. 

In substance, the same is true of the section “Americana.” 
Bibliographies of bibliographies are numerous. If interested in 
Spanish influences on our literature, the student will stumble 
soon enough on the genial Obadiah Rich’s Bibliotheca A meri- 
cana Nova, but he will not find in so accessible a form, grouped 
by place, region, or subject, the bibliographies which will lead 
him at once to his subject. “Colonial Poetry,” “Witchcraft,” 
“Colonial Publications” are topics, to mention but examples, 
which suggest the aid to be derived from this book. Most re- 
markable of all, perhaps is Miss Bingham’s skilful fusion of the 
“two forests,” showing in the history of our books their un- 
broken descent from the incunabula. 

SranLey T. WILLIAMs. 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 1881-1931. By M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, revised and extended in collaboration with 
John N. Burk. Semicentennial Edition. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. Pp. vu, 272. 
$2.50.) 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, celebrated during the past year, was the occa- 
sion for the re-appearance of Mr. Howe’s book on the orchestra 
first published in 1914, and now revised and extended so as to 
continue the history to April, 1931. Mr. Howe has presented 
the narrative briefly and vividly. He was well fitted for the task, 
for though neither a musician nor a music critic, still as a trustee 
of the orchestra he is closely in touch with its activities and 
traditions, and as a skilled biographer he has been able to 


make a telling selection and arrangement of the facts and 
documents. 


As Mr. Howe says, “The history of an institution must re- 
solve itself, more or less directly, into a record of the work of 
individuals” — which in this case are Henry L. Higginson, the 
founder and sustainer of the orchestra, and the successive con- 
ductors. Mr. Howe’s picture of the founder and his work are 
further enriched by the inclusion in the appendix of Bliss Perry’s 
address on Major Higginson which he made at the Bach Festi- 
val in Symphony Hall, March 25, 1931. 

The first chapter shows how the enthusiastic public support 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was prepared by earlier or- 
chestral concerts, extremely meagre until the 1840’s, when for 
seven seasons the Boston Academy of Music gave concerts from 
which Brook Farmers would walk home seven miles at night, 
“elated and unconscious of fatigue.” Then, from 1847 to 1855, 
there were orchestral concerts by the Musical Fund Society, 
and also by the Germania Society, from 1849 to 1854. The 
Germanians had migrated in a body from the Fatherland. They 
and Theodore Thomas’s travelling orchestra set a new standard 
of performance in Boston and elsewhere. From 1857 to 1863 
concerts were given by the Philharmonic Society, followed, from 
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1866 until after the establishment of the Boston Symphony, by 
those of the Harvard Musical Association. 

The founding of the Boston Symphony was not only a great 
and characteristic act of philanthrophy; it was also a happy way 
of satisfying a thwarted musical ambition. At the age of twenty- 
four Major Higginson went to Europe for four years, devoting 
himself chiefly to the study of piano, singing, and composition in 
Vienna. An excess of zeal in practicing the piano brought on a 
long-enduring lameness which compelled him to give up plans 
of becoming a musician, but he brought home from Vienna 
“the broader apprehension of what music might mean to an in- 
dividual and to a community and even to a nation.” During the 
next twenty-one years he acquired the administrative experience 
and fortune necessary to realize his dream of organizing an or- 
chestra equal to any in Europe. It is very impressive to compare 
his plans, publicly formulated in the spring of 1881, with the 
actual and only slightly varying results. Mr. Higginson knew 
from the outset that in order to assemble the best available 
players of Europe and America under the best possible con- 
ductor, giving the best part of their time to rehearsals and con- 
certs, he must be prepared to meet an enormous deficit every 
year (one year it was $52,000) in spite of hearty public support. 
This deficit is now met by anonymous contributors, general sub- 
scriptions, and an endowment fund. Major Higginson was also 
subject to much unjust criticism in his seemingly autocratic 
venture, but he kept his “patience, endurance, humor and good 
will.” Had he been financially able, he would have endowed 
the orchestra, but in the words of Bliss Perry, “that would have 
been less characteristic of the man than putting his whole re- 
sources of mind and purse and character behind it for nearly 
forty years.” 

In characterizing the successive imported conductors, Hen- 
schel, Gericke, Nikisch, Paur, Muck, Max Fiedler, Rabaud, 
Monteux, and Koussevitzsky, the author quotes aptly from the 
music critics of the time. Changes in public taste in composers 
are set forth interestingly. At no time has there been anything 
like unanimous satisfaction with the programs on the part of the 
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audiences; and in the past whole sections of the audience have 
walked out on performances of such present stand-bys as Wag- 
ner, Brahms, and Franck. 

The appendix contains a complete dated list of all the works 
ever played at the Boston Symphony concerts, and of all assist- 
ing soloists. The book itself is not statistical, but rather a lively 
account of an institution of world-wide artistic importance — 
the history of the work of one of America’s greatest citizens. 


Epwarp BALLANTINE. 


Stepping Westward. By Laura E. Richards. (New York and 
London: D. Appleton and Co. 1931. Pp. 396. $3.00.) 


The long life of Laura E. Richards has been dominated by 
the childhood influence of her parents, Samuel Gridley and 
Julia Ward Howe. Her father was the founder of the Perkins. 
Institution for the Blind, one whose humanitarian impulses 
had, in earlier days, led him to join the band of Phil-hellenes 
who fought in the Greek struggle for independence. The beau- 
tiful Julia Ward Howe added further to the cultural atmos- 
phere of the home. Among the children’s first reminiscences 
was their mother singing to them in her fine soprano voice. 
French, German, and Italian songs gave them unconsciously 
their first taste of languages. 

Laura E. Richards in Stepping Westward presents a pleasant 
memoir, half. literary and half domestic. Her sprightliness and 
naiveté convey an amusing picture of Victorian Boston. There 
was Charles Sumner, known to the Howe children as the 
“harmless giant,” whom Beacon Street ridiculed for his solemn 
gravity; and John Sullivan Dwight, who took them to hear 
oratorios at the Old Music Hall. In 1867 came the Cretan 
Insurrection. Many prominent Bostonians responded to the 
call, and Dr. Howe sailed for Greece with his whole family to 
distribute food and clothes to the Cretan warriors. The excur- 
sion brought Mrs. Richards to Paris, Antwerp, and Rome, 
where lived Francis Marion Crawford, merely a beautiful boy 
whom every one tried to spoil. Once back in Boston she en- 
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joyed the visits of Uncle Sam Ward. He was the sparkling 
“King of the Lobby” in Washington and gave convivial break- 
fasts as a weekly feature of political society. 

The second part of Stepping Westward takes the reader to 
Gardiner, Maine. Mrs. Richards devotes a few chapters to 
Kennebec legends and to stories of her ancestors, all distin- 
guished settlers in the early days of the state. Her husband ran 
the paper mill in Gardiner, at the time when the industry 
changed over from rags to wood pulp, and huge rafts of logs 
were first floated down from the back country. Life in a Maine 
township was not so quiet as one might suppose. Frequently 
the family visited in Berwick, where Sarah Orne Jewett de- 
lighted in taking one for a drive in her phaeton over the country 
known so well to her readers. Her chief literary work had been 
accomplished at this time, but she was still the same refined 
and hospitable woman, living in the beautiful house which 
Mr. Matthiessen has admirably described. Then, too, Edward 
Arlington Robinson lived in Gardiner. With the school boys 
he was a reserved and silent fellow with whom one did not 
become easily acquainted. However, he would often come to 
see Mrs. Richards to talk over books and to hear music, for the 
Richards’s house was always full of it. 

The interesting feature of Stepping Westward is the quality 
of freshness which characterizes it throughout. Much autobio- 
graphical detail is eliminated in order to give the reader a color- 
ful view of the life of the times. Laura E. Richards’s remi- 
niscences are crowded with lively anecdotes on literary people, 
with many of whom she was intimately acquainted. Although 
the book often becomes a purely private chronicle of the Rich- 
ards family, it is a continued revelation of a spirited and 
thoroughly delightful personality. 

Lawrence KILHaM. 
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Puritan’s Progress. An Informal Account: of certain Puritans 
and their descendants from the American Revolution to the 
present time, their manners and customs, their virtues and 
vices. Together, with some possibly forgotten episodes in the 
development of American social and economic life during 
the last one hundred and fifty years. By Arthur Train. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. Pp. xu, 477. $3-50.) 


In this stout volume, an experienced novelist offers not a 
novel but an amazing collection of fact, fancy, gossip, and anec- 
dote, historical and otherwise. Few pages are dull; few will 
bring the thrill of novelty to any one at all well read in the lore 
of New England. Much of the book should provoke sober his- 
torians to protest against inaccuracies, exaggerations, or dis- 
torted historical emphasis; much of it might be expected to 
annoy critics less benevolent than Mr. Train in their attitude 
toward American civilization. Yet probably there will be few, 
protests and little annoyance. The author’s geniality of tone, 
his modesty in his recognition of his own short-comings, and 
his skill in the use of all the tricks of the popularizer of history, 
are likely to anaesthetize the critical faculties of all save the 
most incurably pedantic. 

Starting from New York in 1930, Mr. Train proceeds to 
discover what he can of the earlier history and environment of 
his family in New England, and continues their story, up to his 
own time. In his quest he learned much, and this, with his re- 
flections upon: it, fills the many closely-packed pages of his book. 
He remarks that, if the volume’s “faint thread of biography on 
the one hand, its reflections upon the influence of Puritanism 
and its apparently happy-go-lucky assemblage of heterogeneous 
historical and economic data on the other, seem to the reader to 
justify neither its title nor its existence,” he has “nothing to say.” 
He declares that he is “as must be fully apparent to the most cas- 
ual of readers, neither a student nor a philosopher,” “versed in 
neither science nor metaphysics,” but simply “an ignoramus 
writing for others like himself.” With this modest preamble he 
introduces a dictum that 
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... our forefathers . . . were very much like other men, that the inten- 
sity of their political or religious beliefs was by no means their only 
trait, that, simply because people lived . . . a long time ago and had 
few of the conveniences of modern life, it did not follow that they 
were . . . any happier, healthier, or more useful than those who came 
after them, that plain living and high thinking are by no means de- 
pendent upon discomfort, and that Puritanism was conducive to ma- 
terial prosperity, and is characteristic of it in America today, in the 
sense of obligation which wealth almost inevitably confers. 


This seems to be the nearest approach to a final conclusion of- 
fered by the book — not startling, surely, and a little vague. It 
is the more vague because of one fundamental error which 
seems involved in the whole work — the acceptance as “Puri- 
tan” of anything in New England concerned with religious or 
ethical aspirations at any period. This, of course, makes “Puri- 
tan,” as Mr. Train uses it, mean so much that it means nothing, 
and renders many of his judgments upon the Puritans quite 
valueless, unless they are taken as applying not merely to Puri- 
tans in any recognizable historical sense but to New Englanders 
in general, or even to most Americans. Mr. Train, to be sure, 
disarms criticism by his frank admission: 


The word “Puritan” in the title of this book is not to be taken in 
its primary or theologic sense. I have concerned myself not with the 
original Puritans but with their descendants irrespective of creed. 


But the question then remains, why use the word “Puritan” 
at all? It only adds more confusion to a sadly confused state of 
things to have a long book uttering generalizations about Puri- 
tans and their influence when all that is said applies to hosts 
of others who were not in any definable sense Puritans at all, 
and connected with those who were only by possible inheritance 
of ideas and manners from them. Surely heredity was for many 
of them less influential than other forces which made them what 
they were. 

At the end of the book Mr. Train dives jovially into a calm 
pool of complacency about the United States to-day. Pollyanna 
becomes his prophet, and a good deal that he writes is as little 
impressive as the philosophizings of the Glad Girl. But no one 
should read this book for its “philosophy.” It deals in historical 
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or pseudo-historical gossip, not in profound criticism or search- 
ing analysis. The reader who wants to know of “Anderson’s 
Scotch Pills,” “Patent bedsteads,” “Gas lighting in Boston,” 
“Dogs in churches,” “Blowing Clubs at Harvard University,” 
“Ward McAllister,” “Harvard indifference a Puritan trait,” 
or the “Death of James Verry from smoking” — to take a few 
items from the copious index — will find much to his taste. If 
he seeks more than entertainment he had best be wary in ac- 
cepting all that he reads as established truth. A sceptical reader 
may easily find more satisfying works. Mr. Train’s claim is 
upon those who are willing to surrender a few hours to the 
pleasant chat of an experienced writer concerning himself for 
the moment with historical, or almost historical, oddities and 
gossip touching our local yesterdays. 
Kennetu B. Murpock. 


American Literature as an Expression of the National Mind. 
By Russell Blankenship. (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1931. Pp. xvii, 731. $4.00.) 


The chief interest of this new volume of studies in American 
Literature is that, being an inferior work, it reflects clearly the 
trends of literary and historical scholarship of the present time. 
It lacks originality, but for that reason presents a composite pic- 
ture of American scholarship as it is. It is a Babbitt among 
books. 

The author anticipates this criticism in his “Preface — and 
Apology.” He writes of himself that 
His first aim was to assemble in convenient form the more important 
facts dredged by the industrious from the dreadful swamp of primary 
sources; his second aim was to present an interpretation of these facts, 


along with certain plausible conclusions or theories deduced by our 
more perspicacious thinkers. 


He then proceeds to dredge the dreadful swamp, and to mingle 
his dredgings with the pure spring water flowing from the 
minds of our more perspicacious thinkers. 

The book does suggest what way the stream is flowing. 
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The number of pages devoted to the various major figures re- 
flects rather accurately the trend of modern critical interest. 
Hawthorne, for instance, receives six pages; Melville fourteen. 
Longfellow is dismissed in two pages; Carl Sandburg receives 
eight. Oliver Wendell Holmes receives two pages; Henry 
George and E. L. Godkin each four. But, contrary to what 
might be expected, the author does not suffer from an anti- 
New-England complex, for he treats Emerson and Thoreau 
with respect — although with no great familiarity. 

It would be foolish to cavil too much at this arrangement if 
Mr. Blankenship had really assembled all the best that had been 
thought and said by modern critics, because these men have un- 
doubtedly tended to write predominantly of the figures which 
he emphasizes. But, unfortunately, this is not always the case. 
In his discussion of “Emerson and Nature,” for instance, he as- 
serts that: “As a romantic Emerson was anti-scientific in his 
attitude to life’ ——a statement which is not only false, but 
contrary to the recent opinions expressed on the subject by Pro- 
fessors H. H. Clark and H. S. Canby. 

It might be expected that in the field of contemporary litera- 
ture this book should be of greater value, and this is true, in part. 
Occasionally Mr. Blankenship has something to say. Thus, in 
discussing O’Neill, he makes the comparison, which has long 
been overlooked, between the Transcendentalism of Emerson 
and Whitman, and the similar strain in plays such as The Great 
God Brown, and Lazarus Laughed. Such criticism is genuinely 
important and suggestive. But too often he concludes his essays 
with some such meaningless circumlocution as the following: 
“Tt is highly doubtful if any future caprice of taste or literary 
fashion will render Frost’s achievement of little account.” This 
sentence says absolutely nothing. 

However, it must be admitted that qualities of industry and 
perseverance are revealed in this book. It contains seven hundred 
and thirty-one pages, and weighs practically three pounds. 


Freperic I. CARPENTER. 
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Joseph Hawley, Colonial Radical. By E. Francis Brown. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1931. Pp. 1x, 213. $2.75.) 


The life of Joseph Hawley of Northampton is intrinsically 
so interesting that one can only wonder, as does the author of 
this, his first biography, that such a work has not been written 
long since. The book is of especial interest to New Englanders, 
but, because Hawley was a product of the colonial west, a Yale 
graduate before the college had turned the first half-century 
of its history, a cousin and antagonist of Jonathan Edwards, a 
soldier of the king, an eminent lawyer, a counsellor and friend 
to the Adamses, a thorough and statesmanly revolutionist, and 
a convinced democrat, it will also find ready welcome by all 
careful students of colonial and revolutionary history. 

Four chapters are devoted to the early environments and non- 
professional experiences which formed the character of the man. 
Joseph Hawley was born in 1723 and brought up in a home as . 
rich in piety and good things as almost any in Northampton. 
When he was only eleven, the suicide of his father under the 
emotional strain of the Great Awakening cast across his life 
a shadow which may, with the wisdom of hindsight, be taken 
to have been prophetic of his own tendency toward morbidity 
and his final insanity. A good education was his birthright, and 
in due time it was natural for him, perhaps under the influence 
of Edwards, to attend the conservative young college at New 
Haven. Immediately afterwards he planned to enter the min- 
istry, but a year at Cambridge, where he was much influenced 
by Arminian doctrine, and experience as chaplain on the Louis- 
burg expedition seem to have decided him against such a career. 
On returning home he took up law and soon enough, as towns- 
man and militia officer, became active in Northampton affairs. 
Before he was thirty he had had to manage his brother’s case in 
a scandal with a woman of the town, and had taken a prominent 
part in the removal of Edwards from his church. In both of 
these episodes Hawley had shown himself able and willing to 
strike hard, and in his impetuosity to carry further than he later 
thought wise, for in time he apologized to his cousin Edwards 
and admitted that he had been less than just to the woman. 
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With Puritan conscience, too, he came to repent of his adven- 
ture from orthodoxy, and he returned to good standing within 
the Northampton congregation. 

This part of the biography has a peculiar importance, because 
in charting fresh ground it fixes a new starting-point for a 
course to the familiar political events after 1765, and it is there- 
fore to be regretted that it can be only partly satisfying. Dr. 
Brown insists that young Hawley’s broadening experiences at 
Yale, Cambridge, and on the campaign had much to do with 
the making of his generally liberal character, and so the reader 
would wish to follow him closely through them. Unfortunately 
the personal materials are so meager that it has been possible 
only to shadow him through changing circumstances which 
suggest, rather than establish, what he was doing, reading, and 
thinking during the formative years. After the return from 
Louisburg his active figure becomes much more distinct. An ad- 
mirable chapter, entitled “A ‘River God,’” places Hawley 
nicely in the Northampton social environment the author knows 
well. The reviewer has seen no other brief account which gives 
so intimate a sense of the meaning of the French and Indian 
War to the people of an interior community as does this chapter. 

There is a pithy treatment of Hawley as attorney and bar- 
rister. It indicates at once something of the economic life and 
the professional standards of the place and age. By acting as 
counsel in numbers of small cases wherein moral integrity and 
court-room ability were more important than deep learning, 
Hawley attained the leadership of the western Massachusetts 
Bar. It is striking how his professional life exhibits the type of 
political thinking after the manner of Locke upon which the 
American Revolution was to be so largely built. The author 
points out that like John Adams, Hawley probably studied “com- 
mon law, civil law, and natural law” together (46), and cer- 
tainly, when it came to defending a Stamp Act rioter, he 
quickly appealed to the last most general concept as a proper 
basis for judgment (66). We shall have a modern parallel 
when an eminent lawyer justifies a laborer client in terms of 
Marxian economic law. Hawley served not only the people of 
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his own community but also clients in New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and seaboard Massachusetts. It may have been 
from these as much as from any other contacts that he gathered 
the statesmanly sense of the necessity for tact in intercolonial 
relations which he was to demonstrate in 1774 and after. If so, 
both the radicalism and the nationalism of his later years had 
roots in his professional experience. 

Two chapters, “At Parliament” and “Sons of Liberty,” 
discuss provincial politics through the critical years, from 1766 
to 1774, when Hawley sat in the House of Representatives of 
the Great and General Court. Their chief purpose is to place 
him in his proper position as eminent radical and associate of 
Samuel Adams and his group in the legislature. But they do 
more than that as they describe Hawley’s leadership among 
western Massachusetts representatives and, interestingly, the 
local affairs and personal rivalries in and about Northampton 
in which he was concerned. He appears at his best in 1774 as’ 
adviser to John Adams, who was about to take the seat he him- 
self had declined to fill at the First Continental Congress. With 
full vision of the impending struggle, he urged the younger 
man to lay the basis for substantial union by negotiations of the 
friendliest kind with the other provincials. One feels in reading 
these chapters that Dr. Brown understands his man better than 
the revolutionary movement as a whole. The important works 
of Professurs Schlesinger and Andrews on the colonial mer- 
chants, which he seems to have used little, if at all, lead us to 
expect some consideration of the decisive economic forces at 
play during the decade before 1775, and so the strictly political 
and personal narrative here given is a little disappointing. 

During the last fourteen years of his life, after 1774, Hawley 
was so much of the time overpowered by mild insanity that, as 
his biographer says, “like Moses of old he was denied the final 
realization of his work.” From late 1774 until Independence, 
however, his efforts, although interrupted by illness, were never 
more fruitful or statesmanly. A chapter of particular excellence 
shows how, as leader in the Massachusetts convention, he 
pushed steadily and logically on with the military, financial, 
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and political implications of the revolutionary course he had 
consciously elected. After 1776 his mind was only occasionally 
clear. A period of improvement brought a strong critique of the 
1780 constitution from the point of view of a believer in de- 
mocracy and religious freedom; there was a brief moment of 
sympathy for the agrarian discontented preceding Shays’s Re- 
bellion, and death revealed that his fortune, like that of many a 
democrat, was to go to education. 

Briefly, and for the most part simply told, this scholarly bi- 
ography is well suited to its subject. Although the footnotes 
(with “Tbid.’s” and “op. cit.’s” stretched from page to page) 
leave something to be desired, the format of the book is un- 
usually pleasing. Quite properly the author has borrowed much 
from the institutional, political, and local studies of other 
scholars, but he has written with a fresh interest in a new sub- 
ject and with a hand which has pulled many a “source book” 
from the shelves. One who reads his work will be amply re- 
warded by a new insight into the eighteenth century and an 
appreciation of one able man’s easy transit from colonial life 
and thought to revolutionary activity. This biography should 
encourage others like it in the same field — where they are 
much needed. 


CuHares A. BARKER. 


Our American Music. By John Tasker Howard. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1931. Pp. xxm1, 713. Illus- 
trated. $6.00.) 


Mr. Howard has produced a distinctly useful book, full of 
facts and dates which are carried lightly on a flow of very en- 
tertaining reading. He calls it “an account of music that has 
been written in America; not a history of musical activities, ex- 
cept, of course, where we must have some idea of the conditions 
that have produced the composers of each era.” The book excels 
in the picturing of early concert and operatic conditions and in 
the character sketches of composers, rather than in the descrip- 
tion and criticism of the music composed. The chapters dealing 
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with the present time serve to show the extraordinary increase 
in the number of composers, and corresponding growth in gen- 
eral musical life; but since Mr. Howard has here included ap- 
parently everybody, and drawn almost no comparisons, the 
reader is left confused. 

Our “first music was the psalmody of the New England 
settlers. . .. The first century and a half of New England’s his- 
tory was in many respects a musical wilderness.” The austere 
attitude of the early New Englanders toward music is to a great 
extent responsible for our coming so late to be musically of age. 
Yet Boston was the first American city to have a public concert, 
on December 30, 1731, at six o'clock. During the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, Boston became the musical capital of 
America; this has since moved to New York. The first serious 
composers in the larger forms were all New Englanders of the 
last half of the nineteenth century; among them were John K. 
Paine, George Chadwick, and Horatio Parker. The author’s 
arbitrary opinion of Paine as a teacher — “Probably if he had 
not been academic, even to the point of dryness, he would never 
have been tolerated in a nineteenth-century university” — must 
be protested by those who experienced the vitality of Paine’s 
teaching and the liberality of President Eliot toward music as a 
college subject. 

Mr. Howard points out interestingly the effect of foreign im- 
migration on American music. Foreign composers and per- 
formers were necessary to raise native standards and to stimu- 
late interest in music. 

“There have been three distinct periods of intensive immi- 
gration” of musicians: the period immediately following our 
political independence, the influx of 1848, and that of our own 
time, during and following the World War. By 1914, how- 
ever, American composers were too firmly established to be dis- 
lodged, or even greatly disturbed, by the influx that followed; 
“the effect was principally on our performing musicians.” 


Epwarp BALLANTINE. 
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Jacobin and Junto, or Early American Politics as Viewed in 
the Diary of Dr. Nathaniel Ames, 1758-1822. By Charles 
Warren. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1931. 
Pp. 324. $3.50.) 


Mr. Warren has performed two notable services in the pres- 
ent publication and performed them well. He has made avail- 
able for the general reader the most interesting and valuable 
portions of the diary of a man whom he well describes as 
“sturdy, humorous, pugnacious, to the end—a Yankee of 
Yankees,” and he has furnished as a background a vivid pic- 
ture of party controversy in Massachusetts in the days of Adams, 
Jefferson, and Madison. It may be questioned whether, to be of 
greatest service to historical students, a diary should not be pub- 
lished verbatim, but the present treatment of the Ames diary 
seems to be justified. Unlike his illustrious brother, Fisher 
Ames, Dr. Nathaniel held no important public office and was 
not in close touch with men who were shaping and guiding the 
policies of state and nation. Many entries are of purely personal 
or local interest, and although covering more than sixty years, 
its total volume, compared with the voluminous records of 
William Bentley or John Quincy Adams, is relatively brief. 
Its chief value lies in its revelation of the “picturesque, original 
and entertaining character” of its author, and in the light which 
it throws on the social and political spirit of a period whose bit- 
ter controversies affected the life of New England and the 
nation for the next half century. As late as 1878, James G. 
Blaine provoked a sharp controversy and damaged his own po- 
litical prospects by a somewhat tactless reference to the sedi- 
tious tendencies of Massachusetts Federalism which Mr. Warren 
here sets forth at considerable length. 

The most interesting portions of the diary, if it is possible to 
make selections from such a body of interesting material, are 
those written during the embroglio with France 1798-1800, 
with its liberty poles, cockades, and prosecutions under the Se- 
dition Act, the Embargo period, and the War of 1812. Dr. 
Ames was a stalwart Jeffersonian, whose devotion to the more 
radical principles of the American Revolution was intensified 
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by the political and intellectual ferment which accompanied 
the French. He hated the aristocratic tendencies of the Fed- 
eralists. He hated the growing power of the lawyers and mer- 
chants. That group of able, upright, and somewhat obtuse 
gentlemen known as the “Essex Junto” personified everything 
he detested. The Federalists in turn regarded their opponents 
— to use the terms often applied by one of their leading edi- 
tors, Benjamin Russell —as “vile Jacobins,” “gallic jackals,” 
“demons of sedition,” “malignant knaves,” “a despicable mob- 
ocracy.” 

Never, says Mr. Warren, has there been a period when people 
“took their politics so hard.” The truth of this observation is 
evident when the reader examines the choice specimens of ed- 
itorial blackguardism which he has culled from the newspapers 
of the day, or read the story of the party controversies which 
were involved in the Fairbanks murder in Dedham, or the. 
Selfridge homicide in Boston. An English traveller who visited 
New England in these years declared that political animosities 
reached “not only to the church, but to the graves of the dead.” 
Dr. Ames furnishes ample evidence of the truth of this obser- 
vation, and the editor has supplemented it by a wealth of quo- 
tations from additional sources. 

The diary, however, furnishes glimpses of other matters: the 
problems of the farmer, the conditions of medical practice, the 
beginnings of New England manufactures, the daily happen- 
ings of the Massachusetts village a hundred and fifty years ago. 
For Dr. Ames was a man of genuine ability, a reader, a shrewd 
observer of men and things, and had, like Parson Bentley (a 
few miles away) a considerable element of scientific curiosity. 
He enjoyed searching for causes, or at least speculating about 
them. In politics, however, both he and his Federalist opponents 
were fundamentalists, and their contests had many character- 
istics of a war of religions. But if the present generation feels 
any sense of superiority, it is worth pondering one of Dr. Ames’s 
earliest entries, September 20, 1758: 

And do not despise old times too much, for remember that two or 


three centuries from the time of seeing this, you will be counted old- 
times folks as much as you count us.to be so now. Many People in 
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these times think the Consummation very nigh; much more may you 
think so— and do not think yourselves so much wiser than we are 
as to make yourselves proud, for the last day is at hand in which you 
must give an account of what you have been about in this state of 
probation, and very likely you are more given to vice than we are, 
and we than the last century folks. 


Perhaps in the year 2181 some diary dealing with the pres- 
ent era may come to light. If its writer has any of the pungency 
and descriptive power of Dr. Ames, one wonders how our pos- 
terity will view the days of “Coolidge prosperity” and some of 
their social and political phenomena. Perhaps they may conclude 
that we did not take our politics hard enough. Mr. Warren’s 
book is both entertaining and instructive. It should also provoke 
philosophical reflection. 

Wits A. Rosinson. 


Leonard Wood: A Biography. By Hermann Hagedorn. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1931. 2 volumes: Pp. 1x, 436; 
1x, 524. Illustrated. $10.00.) 


General Wood kept a full and detailed diary, and preserved 
his correspondence and papers covering a period of more than 
thirty years. This private archive Mr. Hagedorn has filled out 
by consulting a host of Wood’s friends and colleagues, sparing 
no labor to fill gaps in the record and leaving no stone unturned 
in his search for material — some of which bears directly on 
the main currents of American history of the time. Unfortu- 
nately, after devoting so much industry to his task, he has cast 
his story rather in the form of an heroic romance, through 
which reverberates heavily the beating of a patriotic and moral 
bass-drum. The very practical and conciliatory General Wood 
is presented as a crusader battling against all the powers of 
darkness — a motley enemy which seems to range from minor 
grafters in Cuba to that national ogre, President Wilson. We 
find Wood and his small staff hailed on one occasion as “a 
modern company of Knights of the Round Table”; while 
Roosevelt codperates at a distance, somewhat ominously, as 
“the winged stallion.” The rhetorical devices constantly tres- 
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pass the bounds of the ridiculous, and at times the note drops 
to the level of a patriotic story-for-boys. Although striving to 
address himself to Wood’s actual achievement, Mr. Hagedorn 
succumbs invariably to the emotion of his own admiration, and 
his voice breaks into a shrill chant of praise. 

Wood’s own diary and letters stand out in singular contrast. 
We find a mind wholly absorbed in the work in hand; the first 
personal pronoun is strikingly inconspicuous; and in spite of an 
outspoken ambition he seems at every stage to have been far 
more interested in something else than in himself — or his own 
career. To many readers this general trait of character will be 
the most striking contribution the book offers. 

Wood’s rise to front rank, not uncommonly, has been re- 
garded as a by-product of Roosevelt’s career. This proves quite 
erroneous. His strongly-marked abilities were recognized within 
the army early in his career, and for this early record General 
Miles had rewarded him with a post at Washington. Here he 
was promptly noted in official circles as a promising officer: 
Olney, Cleveland, and McKinley had singled him out some 
years before Roosevelt appeared on the horizon. On the out- 
break of the Spanish war it was from within the army that 
came his first recommendations for a command in the field; 
and at Santiago Lawton promptly chose him to command a 
brigade of Regulars. A month later Shafter telegraphed the De- 
partment: 


I think General Wood is by far the best man to leave in command 
of this Post, and perhaps the whole district. If he is not to have the 
entire command I would suggest Lawton as the only other man here 
in every way equipped for the position. ... They are the two best 
men in the army here. 

Such was the estimate of the Regular Army upon Wood before 
Roosevelt or outside popularity entered into the equation — 
and it was confirmed and broadened during the following 
years. Younger officers understood clearly his saying “The 
Army’s worst enemies are within itself’; and turned to him 
eagerly for carrying through Mr. Root’s reforms. The least 
“militarist” of all officers in his conception of the army’s true 
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character and function, he had become the one senior officer 
qualified to attempt the miracle of making the War Depart- 
ment machinery rise to its huge task of 1917. Pershing’s Chief 
of Staff records that when war came, General Scott (who was 
persona gratissima to both Wilson and Baker) at once offered 
his resignation — “telling the President he ought to name Gen- 
eral Wood as the ablest soldier we have for the place.” A 
wholly different solution was adopted. 

Wood himself was in large part responsible, and not without 
candor Mr. Hagedorn recounts this chapter. The preparedness 
campaign began long before the war, with the warm approval 
of Mr. Garrison. When Wood retired as Chief of Staff, he 
was in no way out of favor; Mr. Wilson appointed the officer 
he recommended as his successor. The trouble arose not from 
a conflict of views but from the indirect political repercussions 
of Wood’s speeches; and his first reprimand came not from 
Baker but Garrison. “His speech-making suffered no inter- 
ruption or diminution;” and this fact the author frankly terms 
insubordination. There followed from Mr. Garrison a specific 
order; the author observes: “If he was careful, as a rule, not to 
violate the order in fact, he actually did violate its spirit most 
consistently.” So far, it was only a case of too much likee; pre- 
paredness per se was not in conflict with the Administration. 
The President himself presently joined vigorously in the move- 
ment; when he brusquely abandoned it Wood ventured upon 
open opposition, and then took part in the peace-making councils 
preparatory to the Republican Convention. Mr. Hagedorn in- 
dicates how far his candidacy was pressed by Roosevelt in these 
negotiations, and a representative was sent to Chicago. All this, 
nevertheless, was only a collateral venture — in the question of 
preparedness Wood’s motive was not political, and he con- 
tinued imperturbably in his course after Wilson’s reélection. 
Even so, with his experience and his keen perceptions in such 
matters, he must have realized that for an officer on the active 
list his procedure was indefensible. The question of character 
(or intellectual lapse) involved in this remains unanswered; 
Mr. Hagedorn does not approach it. 
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This conflict left it more or less inevitable that Wood should 
be kept at arm’s length when war came. It is a story which can 
hardly be read with pleasure by partisans on either side. Mr. 
Hagedorn plays up effectively the disingenuous excuses issued, 
but does not print the straightforward letter sent Wood by 
Baker himself — while Mr. Baker’s more recent explanation 
of Pershing’s appointment offers an interesting contrast between 
legal and historical evidence. 

In the real issue we find that Wood won his fight. [1 payait 
de sa personne —but the Government adopted his policy. 
When the President declared himself subject to guidance by 
the public, it was Wood’s long (and long-tabooed) prepared- 
ness campaign that provided the answer. Even the specific form 
was his own doing. Mr. Baker has already testified that General 
Scott converted him to the selective draft: he now unrolls the 
scroll a centimetre further: 

I recognize and have publicly repeatedly recognized the tremendous 
value of his [Wood’s] suggestion that we start the war with a selective 
draft. Before that idea had occurred to me, it had occurred to General 
Wood, was carefully studied by him and was transmitted to General 
Scott, the Chief of Staff, who submitted it to me and supported it 


with General Wood’s arguments in its favor. This seems to me to have 
been a great contribution by General Wood. 


It was, in fact, the essential contribution. The draft provided 
the one element of solid substance in the Administration’s mili- 
tary policy; and a country vigorously carrying through the 
draft could never stop at the original idea of an A. E. F. of 
12,000 men “for moral effect, only.” When, a year later, the 
crisis in France forced the Administration actually to join in 
the battle, it was the draft army alone which made the thing 
possible. Except for that, all would have remained to the end 
mere projects and promises. Of all the vast enterprises under- 
taken at Washington: huge programs of munitions, guns, air- 
planes, shipping — the new army alone could respond when the 
call came “The great contribution by General Wood” alone 
bore fruit in battle. Sed vos non vobis — 


T. H. Tuomas. 
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The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1931. 2 volumes. Pp. xn, 884. 
$7.50.) 


This is no ordinary autobiography, but the story of a great 
reporter. Lincoln Steffens has tried his hand at various activi- 
ties besides reporting. He attempted to write fiction, but that is 
now forgotten. Early in life he was a reformer, and later he 
attempted some reforms; but with little success. He dabbled 
with revolutions; but discovered that he was no revolutionist. 
“Vicarious philanthropy” and even diplomacy, interested him 
for a time; but he confesses to his failure in these ventures. 
Again he failed when he ventured into the field of higher edu- 
cation. He has played the stock market and boasts of his success. 
But mostly Steffens has been a reporter, at first for newspapers, 
later for magazines; and as such he was a sensational success. 
And now he crowns his reportorial career by reporting himself. 

Steffens covers this latest assignment in his best professional 
style. He might easily have strayed from his subject, because his 
work brought him into close touch with a host of minor re- 
formers and politicians, as well as the leading actors in the Pro- 
gressive movement, and two Presidents of the United States. 
It would have been easy to have made this book a history of the 
period or a treatise on American politics, or a collection of amus- 
ing and sensational anecdotes. Steffens does not altogether neg- 
lect these possibilities. Nothing could be more sensational than 
his account of how he helped Wilson out of a war with Mexico, 
or more amusing than the tale of Roosevelt explaining away an 
inopportune call on “Boss” Platt at the outset of his guberna- 
torial campaign in New York. The book does illuminate the 
history of a period and provide a valuable commentary on 
American politics. But the author never loses sight of the central 
figure in his narrative, and he never fails to treat him, as any 
candid reader must admit, without fear or favor. His real theme 
is his own intellectual development. If the title were not al- 
ready preémpted by the author of another great autobiography, 
this book might better be called The Education of Lincoln 
Steffens. 
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Steffens’s original outlook on life was not different from that 
of other thoughtful young men brought up in comfortable, cul- 
tivated homes and graduated from great universities. “I was an 
example,” he writes, “of the American college education which 
fixes the mind of youth so that it knows all about everything and 
cannot learn; ‘cannot be carried away like the mob by every 
new wild idea it comes across.’” He reports that he never ques- 
tioned the great moral assumptions which underlay the political 
thinking of his time: “that political evils were due to bad men 
of some sort and curable by the substitution of good men.” But 
the German universities at which he also studied corrected his 
American culture to some extent. 

He learned in the laboratories of psychology that explanations 
of natural phenomena “were apt to be nothing but protective 
guards set up by the poor weak human mind to save itself from 
the temptation and effort to think.” And so, when Mr. S. S. 
McClure sent him out to discover what was wrong with Amer- 
ican democracy, as revealed in the government of boss-ridden 
cities and states, he wished to study them “scientifically,” with 
an open mind. But Mr. McClure would not have it thus. He 
was already convinced that democracy was a failure and that 
what was needed was a good strong dictator, some one, as 
Steffens put it, “like Sam McClure or Judge Gary.” But 
America’s foremost “muck-raker” ended by convincing himself, 
if not Colonel McClure, that it was the “good strong men,” 
the leading citizens, who were the chief promoters of corruption 
in politics, and that democracy was not a failure but a very suc- 
cessful camouflage for the real government of the people by 
business-men for business-men. 

It required the World War and a decade of experience with 
the consequences of the War to reconcile Steffens with the evo- 
lution of American democracy. Meanwhile he had lived long in 
Europe and met a new lot of celebrities — particularly Lenin 
and Mussolini. They had helped to teach him that the govern- 
ment of business and the political government not only are, but 
should be, one. When at last he came home from Europe and 
found the biggest business-men in the United States openly at- 
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teiding White House conferences and advising the President 
upon the questions of the day, he was confirmed in his impres- 
sion that “big business had won in the long struggle which we 
muckrakers had reported only the superficial evils of,” and that 
“we and the liberals, progressives, and reformers had been 
beaten.” In the place of his old heroes, “Joe” Folk, “Tom” 
Johnson, and “Bob” La Follette, now stand Henry Ford and 
the apostles of mass-production and high wages. In the place of 
the old struggle between “capital” and “labor” looms a new 
struggle between “management” and “ownership.” To the 
last, Steffens remains a sanguine man, with an inquiring mind, 
undiscouraged by the consciousness of earlier errors and defeats. 
“Russia,” he believes, “is the land of conscious, willful hope. 
But the United States of America, which the Russians recog- 
nize as their rival, is, however unconsciously, moving with 
mighty momentum on a course which seems not unlikely to 
carry our managing, investing, ruling masters of industry, pol- 
itics, and art — by our blind method of trial and error — in the 
opposite direction around the world to the very same meeting- 
place.” 

New Englanders will find much in this book of special in- 
terest to themselves. To be sure, New England’s pretensions to 
superiority over other parts of the country meet in general with 
no sympathy from this iconoclastic reporter. In his muck-raking 
days Steffens found as much fault with state government in 
Rhode Island and local government in Connecticut as with po- 
litical conditions in other places investigated by him, and he 
broadly hinted that things were no better in the rest of New 
England. His favorite thesis that intelligence should be put 
above morality “dumbfounded” President Eliot of Harvard and 
“amazed” even President Mellen of the New Haven. But it 
was in New England that Steffens made one of his most orig- 
inal experiments, the “Boston 1915.” And though this plan 
came to nothing in the end, it gave him two of his finest friend- 
ships, those with Martin Lomasney and with Edward A. Filene. 
It was in New England, too, that Steffens found the university 
which he came to admit above all others. “Harvard somehow 
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taught her students that there is such a thing as the beautiful in 
this world and that there is an art in writing. . . . That uni- 
versity gave, and I think gives, something of what is called 
culture and made its students aware not only, like other Amer- 
ican colleges, of what men know, but of that also which men 
do not know and have to discover of ‘the True and Beautiful.’” 

It is to be expected that questionable interpretations will 
creep into such a book as this. Superficial readers, to cite but one 
example, may think that Steffens, in trying to score a point 
against “Puritan” morality in politics, actually overestimates 
the great influence of New England in Ohio (see Chapter xv1, 
“Ohio, a Tale of Two Cities”); and one would like to check 
his version of the trial of the Los Angeles dynamiters with that 
of other leading participants; for instance, Clarence Darrow’s. 
Some of Steffens’s old liberal friends will probably think that 
he has found compensation for his apostasy from liberalism in 
exaggerating its failures. But liberals can afford to be liberal 
in this matter, as well. To one of them, at least, it seems not 
only the most interesting and instructive of the autobiographies 
which deal with a passing era, but also the most important lit- 
erary production of the “muck-raker” school in American 
journalism. 

ArtuHurR N. Hotcomse. 


James Fenimore Cooper. By Henry Walcott Boynton. (New 
York: The Century Company. 1931. Pp. x1, 408. $5.00.) 


James Fenimore Cooper was more than an interesting char- 
acter. Without being an American ideal, he was in many re- 
spects a typical American. Moreover, no American writer has 
described so intimately the varied life of the early Empire State, 
from its changing frontier to its ambitious little metropolis. Un- 
fortunately, the books in which Cooper pictured his New York 
have been little known of late; some of them have long been 
out of print. Unfortunately, also, Cooper’s vigorous and gen- 
erous character has never been revealed to his countrymen in 
any adequate narration of his life. For these reasons a good book 
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on James Fenimore Cooper should be an event in the United 
States. It ought to be a classic of national biography. 

Mr. H. W. Boynton has done much to correct old miscon- 
ceptions and to present his readers with the large-hearted and 
spirited Cooper who has been unknown except to specialists. 
His book shows us the charm of Cooper’s active boyhood on the 
edge of the wilderness, the conviviality of the rising author’s 
life in New York, and the sweetness of the novelist’s last years. 
For these achievements this life of Cooper was well worth writ- 
ing and deserves a welcome from Americans. To readers in 
general, it will be a fresh and entertaining interpretation; to 
students of the national literature, it will be the first biography 
to make use of the unpublished Cooper correspondence, and to 
approach Cooper from the right point of view. 

However, Mr. Boynton’s book is a disappointment in that it 
is not, after all, the final biography; the classical life of Cooper 
remains to be written. There are several reasons for disappoint- 
ment in the work. One is that the style is too undignified, too 
far removed from standard English. Another objection to the 
new biography is its patronizing tone. 

Nor is the book unerringly accurate. To be sure, it may have 
as much accuracy as readers have a right to expect. In its larger 
outlines, certainly, it is reliable. However, if one should pre- 
sume to demand perfection he would be disturbed by a number 
of petty mistakes. That Parke Godwin, William Cullen Bryant’s 
son-in-law, should be called “Lawrence Godkin” is undoubtedly 
a mere error of print. It should be hypercritical to object when 
the biographer copies from an old seaman’s unpublished letter, 
“make lies,” when the manuscript to another reader seems to 
say “make lee” ; the sense of the passage is preserved, though old 
Ned’s sailor phrase is lost. A certain number of such errors may 
be allowed where so much has been done to discover truth. 

There is another class of mistakes, however, to which atten- 
tion may justly be called. One such occurs in the report of the 
notorious libel suit against Thurlow Weed which Cooper won 
by default. Weed on this occasion cried to all the world that he 
had been cruelly used when the serious illness of his wife and 
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his daughter detained him from the tr.al. So many allegations 
of Cooper’s barbarity in this action were circulated in contem- 
porary journals and in the autobiographies of Weed and Horace 
Greeley, that any information on the real incident would be of 
interest now. Mr. Boynton leads us to think that Weed did not 
present in court the plea of illness in his family. Cooper, how- 
ever, has told us that a lawyer did present this plea, that the 
judge asked the lawyer to swear an affidavit to the truth of his 
message from Weed, and that the lawyer refused to do so. The 
judge denied request for postponement, but Cooper himself had 
the trial delayed for one day. When neither Weed nor his 
counsel appeared, the case was allowed to follow the customary 
course. The novelist gives us this account in a printed letter 
which can be found in the Cooper Collection. If the biographer 
believes that Cooper’s account is false, readers may be pardoned 
for desiring to know the reasons for his belief. 

Mr. Boynton’s book raises the question as to why the author — 
invents a hypothetical diagnosis of the illness from which Cooper 
suffered during most of his mature life. There are rather im- 
portant implications here. The biographer is wise in emphasiz- 
ing the fact of Cooper’s ill health more than any commentator 
has done heretofore, for though Cooper was reticent on this sub- 
ject, illness must have been an important factor in his life. But 
Mr. Boynton makes some statements which are without founda- 
tion and which seem to be equally without motive. The ill 
temper which-the biographer ascribes to Cooper is largely a 
myth. Mr. Boynton confesses to his surprise at finding that the 
novelist did not seem to have been thought atrabilious in his 
private relations through this period. The truth is that Mr. 
Boynton has been too ready to see signs of atrabiliousness in 
Cooper’s relations with the public. 

This life of Cooper is weakest in its treatment of the years 
1830 to 1843. Mr. Boynton seems to be like Cooper’s contem- 
poraries in thinking that a man betrays his country when he 
satirizes it. The peculiar political entanglements of the 1830’s 
deserve more attention than this biography grants them. Less 
emphasis on biliousness and a more careful study of The Bravo 
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and A Letter to His Countrymen are necessary for a complete 
explanation of Cooper’s behavior at this time. 

There is much sound literary criticism in this book. The au- 
thor deals ably with The History of the Navy, and when he 
praises Cooper as a writer of fascinating romances, and warns 
his readers not to scorn the antiquated style of 1830, his work is 
both eloquent and wise. Some followers of Cooper will believe 
that he excuses Cooper’s quaintness without being sufficiently 
appreciative of his modernity. He calls Harvey Birch, for in- 
stance, the typical squire of low degree. Yet the most remarkable 
achievement in the novel of The Sy is that its hero is not a con- 
ventional romantic figure but a mean-spirited and unattractive 
peddler. Birch is glorified only by his patriotism; and Cooper 
was modern enough and bold enough to make him not a Words- 
worthian philosopher or a knight in disguise. The novelist was 
criticized in his day for making a hero of a spy; from a realistic 
generation he deserves credit for the act. 

Mr. Boynton despises Cooper’s social satire, referring to 
Home As Found as “a book for which nobody but its author 
was ever able to say anything good.” But the latest fashion 
among admirers of Cooper is to assert that Home As Found is 
the best of Cooper’s works. 

In outlining for his readers so versatile and so vigorous a 
character as James Fenimore Cooper, Mr. Boynton has executed 
a difficult task. No one would wish to deny that the latest biog- 
raphy of Cooper makes a revolutionary advance in the interpre- 
tation of its hero’s character, and gives evidence that a truer un- 
derstanding of the first American novelist is dawning upon his 
countrymen. 

Dorotuy WapPLEs. 
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The Brown Decades. A Study of the Arts in America, 1865- 
1895. By Lewis Mumford. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1931. Pp. 266. $2.50.) 


Of decadal books there seems to be no end. The fashion, 
apparently set in 1924 by Minnigerode’s Fabulous Forties, has 
resulted in nearly every later decade of the century being tagged 
by writers who view the American past with that condescension 
which Lowell once attributed to jaundiced European appraisals 
of our national life and character. After all, any generation is 
disposed to believe the worst of another if only to make itself as 
complacent as possible in regard to its own blunders and indis- 
cretions. More ambitious than his predecessors, Mumford at- 
taches a label to a triad of decades, though by doing so his pig- 
mentation collides at the one end with the Clemens-Warner 
characterization of The Gilded Age and at the other with 
Thomas Beer’s Mauve Decade and H. C. Brown’s Golden’ 
Nineties. But color is so much a subjective matter, as Mumford 
points out when discussing painting, that no reviewer need cavil 
at the author’s choice. It is interesting, however, that a period 
which gives the present author a feeling of sober brown should 
have only recently been characterized by another literary his- 
torian, the late Vernon L. Parrington, as “the most picturesque 
generation in our history.” The professional historians continue 
to be color blind. 

Mumford differs too from most of his predecessors in trying 
to find something good, something of enduring value, in the 
strivings and accomplishments of the generation he depicts. The 
note of patronage is not wholly absent: it is found mainly in his 
use of what he considers the drab aspirations of the time as a 
dramatic foil for the brilliant achievements of certain individ- 
uals. Though his sub-title commits him to “a study of the arts 
in America,” he omits all consideration of sculpture, music, and 
the drama. For the rest he passes value judgments, always in- 
teresting and sometimes showing real penetration, in regard to 
such figures as the architects Richardson, Root, and Sullivan, 
the landscape designers Olmsted and Eliot, the writers Whit- 
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man and Emily Dickinson, the painters Eakins, Ryder, and 
Mary Cassatt, and the two Roeblings who built Brooklyn 
Bridge. If, as he thinks, the significance of these figures has 
been generally forgotten, their rescue from oblivion was a task 
well worth the pains. The reviewer believes that a more thor- 
ough orientation in the period would have disclosed others quite 
as worthy of being raised to the author’s peerage and would 
have made those who appear in his volume less lonely and less 
isolated from the intellectual and artistic currents of their epoch. 

It would probably only reveal the reviewer’s limitations to 
quarrel with the author’s critical judgments. Occasionally, how- 
ever, these judgments are based upon faulty major premises. 
Thus Mumford implies that Sumner wrote Folkways within 
the limits of the period (38); and nearly every one knows that 
Fiske did not make “important explorations of American co- 
lonial history,” that his historical studies were quite as “deriva- 
tive” as his scientific studies (38). The book is easy reading and 
not too long, if sometimes somewhat repetitious. For those who 
know little of the day before yesterday it will serve a useful 
purpose in disclosing some of the springs of present-day cultural 
achievement. 

Artuur M. ScHLEsINGER. 


Fanny Kemble. By Dorothie Bobbé. (New York: Minton, 
Balch and Co. Pp. x, 351. $5.00.) 


This first full-length biography of a great actress sprung 
from an illustrious line of theatrical forebears reminds us of an 
actual “Royal Family,” or of “Broome Stages.” After her 
fabulously successful American tour, and her marriage to Pierce 
Butler of Philadelphia in 1834, this niece of Sarah Siddons and 
daughter of Charles Kemble became as much identified with 
America as with her native land, and took its troubles to her 
heart, as her ardent anti-slavery views, no small element in the 
break-up of her marriage, testify. Yet she was truly an “inter- 
national,” and had equal affection for her audiences and for 
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her wide and brilliant circle of friends on either side of the At- 
lantic; her older daughter married Dr. Owen J. Wister of 
Philadelphia, and the younger became the wife of an English 
clergyman, and eventually settled in London. Thus her jour- 
nals have an added interest for the American reader; we learn, 
for instance, at a period when foreign travellers were most dis- 
gusted with American crudities, that Germans and Frenchmen 
could vie with Americans for supremacy in spitting, and that 
the best hotel in Paris offered little more in the way of clean- 
liness than the meanest inn of Georgia. 

Fanny Kemble’s connection with New England was slight 
but very personal. Boston, reminding her on her first visit of 
provincial England, she always loved, and the city worshipped 
her, both as a young actress, and later, in the maturity of her 
powers, as a Shakespearian reader. She numbered most of its 
scholars and writers of the mid-century among her friends.. 
Lenox, Massachusetts, was her favorite home, though the time 
she could spend there was always comparatively little. 

Fanny Kemble’s life embraces almost the entire span of the 
nineteenth century, and her brilliant friendships represent it at 
its best both in England and in America. Her story is an absorb- 
ing chronicle of a great period in literature, criticism, and the 
theatre. The present biography suffers somewhat from a too 
great familiarity of style, frequent omission of verbs, liberal use 
of parentheses, choppy paragraph structure which often inter- 
rupts the narrative, and a weak beginning, hardly understand- 
able in the case of a subject born into so interesting a milieu, 
but it is carefully compiled, especially in respect to her lesser- 
known activities in the field of literature, and her many friend- 
ships, and has a good bibliography. It is attractively illustrated, 
chiefly with materials from the Harvard Theatre Collection. 


Jessica Hitt BripenBAuGH. 
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William Prynne: A Study in Puritanism. By Ethyn Williams 
Kirby. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1931. Pp. 
228. $2.50.) 


” 


When the great Masson, “the indefatigable,” wrote the life 
of Milton he had already concluded that it was next to im- 
possible to detach a man of the Civil War period from his back- 
ground; he therefore wrote not only a biography, but an ex- 
haustive history of that “metaphysical” era. Mrs. Kirby has 
evidently felt the impact of the same consideration, and has 
subtitled her life of Prynne “a study in Puritanism.” Of course, 
we do not expect, nor do we desire, that every biographer should 
imitate Masson. We may even grant he went too far. Yet the 
fact remains that a bare biographical narrative, with no more 
than occasional references to familiar historical events can not 
in itself constitute a study in any basic background movement, 
much less of an ill-defined and perhaps even an undefinable one 
like Puritanism. 

As a simple biography Mrs. Kirby’s leaves little at which to 
cavil. It is a good, workman-like narrative, based upon meticu- 
lous research. The present reviewer is conscious only of the 
omission of Milton’s various reflections upon Prynne, in the 
Colasterion, in the first draft of the sonnet “On the Forcers of 
Conscience,” and in the pamphlets of 1659; if these were not 
events of importance in the life of Prynne, they are nevertheless 
facts of which the modern student should be aware. In general, 
however, Mrs. Kirby’s work will always serve as a good ref- 
erence book to the student of the period, for such a one is bound 
somewhere or other to run afoul of the ubiquitous Prynne and 
will therefore be thankful that he can discover so quickly and 
easily just where, at any one time, Prynne was and precisely 
what he was doing. Mrs. Kirby has incurred a further debt of 
gratitude by appending a complete and, I believe, accurate bib- 
liography of Prynne’s writings and the writings attributed to 
him. It is only to be lamented that the genuine service thus ren- 
dered is not enhanced by a livelier style and a more judicious 
insight into some obvious aspects of human nature. The pedes- 
trian pace of a doctoral dissertation is hardly improved by repe- 
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titiously calling Prynne a “doughty pamphleteer” or the Scotch 
“stern Calvinists.” Anything in the way of biography is per- 
haps better than the current “debunking,” but one does not 
necessarily become a muck-raker if he admits his hero was not 
always a moral paragon. Mrs. Kirby feels Prynne’s réle in the 
trial of Laud was “discreditable because of his personal ani- 
mosity to the Archbishop,” but, she pleads, it undoubtedly 
showed “his great legal ability.” Upon closer examination, this 
great legal ability seems to have consisted of censoring the evi- 
dence and of allowing the badgered Laud but two hours each 
day to prepare his rebuttals — “it is clear that his adversaries 
had him neatly pinned” — which is, to say the least, putting it 
mildly! Mrs. Kirby, indeed, misses rich significances in many 
of Prynne’s manceuvres by her almost unconscious attempt to 
preserve his integrity. In 1668, as member for Bath, he received 
a petition for an assize in the town, and he employed the Duch- 
ess of Portsmouth to present the petition to Charles II. “It is" 
singular,” comments Mrs. Kirby, “to find the Popish mistress 
chosen by the rigid Puritan,” and, she concludes, “one does not 
know” whether the petition succeeded through the intercession 
of the Duchess or “the might of Prynne’s arguments.” The rela- 
tive influence of a Popish courtesan and a Puritan argument at 
the court of Charles II, like the Song the Sirens sang, though 
perhaps a puzzling question, is not beyond all conjecture, and 
the singularity of Prynne in this instance evidently is that the 
question puzzled him less than it does Mrs. Kirby. 

When, however, we turn to consider Prynne in relation to 
his “background,” more serious objections arise. One example 
must suffice here. By 1645 Prynne, says Mrs. Kirby, was “fore- 
most among the Erastian pamphleteers.” She implies that he 
saw eye to eye with Selden, Coleman, St. John, and Bulstrode 
Whitlocke. Hence she says he attacked both “rigid Presbyterian- 
ism” and Independency. Now Selden and the Erastians have 
come down in history as liberal champions; their Erastianism 
led inevitably to toleration. Hence, in Mrs. Kirby’s account, 
Prynne, too, is actuated “by a lofty motive, the preservation of 
independence and spiritual integrity.” But I believe that if 
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Prynne’s own writings for the years 1644-1645 are examined 
more closely than Mrs. Kirby seems to have done, certain clear 
divergences from the position of Selden appear. Prynne had been 
fighting the hierarchy, and in his eyes the supreme blasphemy of 
the Laudians had been their gratuitous assumption of a jus 
divinum. He was logical enough to see that once he had over- 
come that claim in one faction, it would be suicide for him to 
admit it in another. But otherwise he approved of Presbyterian- 
ism as established by the Westminster Assembly, proclaiming it 
justified by the “Law of Nature, God, and rule of rectified 
reason.” The principle which at all costs he wished to be pre- 
served was “the undoubted Ecclesiastical Iurisdiction, Right, 
Legislative, Coercive Power of Christian Emperors, Kings, 
Magistrates, Parliaments, in all matters of Religion” — the 
Elizabethan principle of civil supremacy and enforced uni- 
formity. He approved of Presbyterianism because it would settle 
“Unitie, Peace and Amity” in the nation, would prevent heresy 
and “diversitie of opinions.” Prynne, in other words, represents 
no philosophical advance upon Laud; he accepted a definition 
of Church and religion suitable to himself and would have as 
relentlessly imposed it upon the whole people. But his long ex- 
perience in the Opposition had convinced him that to advance 
Presbyterianism jure divino would be to “produce the like 
contrary unexpected effects” and raise up the “Anarchicall 
Hydra” of Independency. Prynne’s Erastianism, therefore, was 
dictated primarily by considerations of uniformity and by an 
interest in the supremacy of his particular party; his opposition 
to jus divinum Presbyterianism did not prohibit his telling In- 
dependents they were foes not only of Parliament but of “our 
Brethren of Scotland” and of “Presbyterians and Presbyterian 
government in general.” Once established by Parliamentary 
order, then the Presbyterian system should be accepted as “a 
Government, Discipline, Ordinance approved of by God.” If, 
as Mrs. Kirby declares, Prynne’s exaltation of the state lends 
unity to his diversified career, that career is not explicable until 
the precise nature and the real motif for this exaltation are more 
thoroughly analyzed, and its relation to other opinions of the 
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time ascertained. Milton, in 1659, spoke of “our Selden,” but 
called Prynne “a fierce Reformer once, now rankled with a 
contrary heat.” Selden’s Erastianism led to toleration; Prynne’s, 
in the face of such phenomena as Master Williams’s “late dan- 
gerous Licentious Booke,” took the form, in 1660, of a defence 
of kingship by divine right, “not by violent force of Subjects 
to be resisted, although they act wickedly.” 

The same misconception of the period as a whole leads Mrs. 
Kirby into her most serious errors. Chief among these is her 
statement that the Presbyterian party in the Westminster As- 
sembly was fewer in number than the Erastians or Independents, 
when (at least to begin with), they mustered ninety-eight di- 
vines against five Independents and two Erastians, and had a 
majority of the lay members. Mrs. Kirby also declares Milton’s 
Comus was “written in protest” against Prynne’s attack upon 
the stage, a fact which will be a novelty to most students of 
Milton. Assuredly the bald narrative of a man’s life is not a 
study of his milieu. 

Perry MItier. 








SHORT NOTICES 


Some Unpublished Correspondence of the Reverend Richard 
‘ Baxter and the Revered John Eliot, the Apostle of the 
American Indians, 1656-1682. Edited by F. J. Powicke, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.D. (Reprinted from The Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, xv, 2 [July, 1931]). (Manchester: 
The Manchester University Press.) (Boston: May and 


Company. 1931. Pp. 66.) 


Dr. Powicke, an able scholar who has written widely and 
well in the religious history of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, has unearthed from among the manuscripts of Dr. 
Williams’s library a series of sixteen letters which passed be- 
tween John Eliot and the great Puritan divine, Richard Bax- 
ter. There are unfortunately two serious hiatuses in the cor- 
respondence (1657-1667 and 1671-1682) for which periods 
the letters have been lost, but those which survive are indis- 
pensable for the study either of English or New England Puri- 
tanism. They afford a striking contrast between the rigid Con- 
gregationalism of New England and the broader, more in- 
clusive Puritanism for which Baxter was the preéminent cham- 
pion. The personalities of the men emerge with occasionally 
startling clarity, Eliot perhaps more than Baxter — Eliot who 
could propose an ecclesiastical system (actually an heretical one 
from the standpoint of the official Cambridge Platform) cul- 
minating in a stout defense of employing the secular arm to 
punish heretics and who yet could tell Baxter how many years 
before a French “Fryar” lay at his house one night. From 
Father Druillette’s own narrative we know that this was at 
Eliot’s invitation, who, the Jesuit says, “me traita avec respect 
et affection.” Nineteen years later Eliot remembers his visitor 
as “both witty, ingenuous and learned.” They had, he says, 
“much discourse,” but the only topic of this discourse with which 
he favors us is philological: “by him I perceived that theire In- 
dians and ours had the same way of forming nouns and verbs, 
which is the essence of a language.” 

P. M. 
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Covered Bridges of New England. By Clara E. Wagemann. 
(Rutland, Vermont: The Tuttle Company. 1931. Pp. 158.) 


The covered bridge is a picturesque feature of the New Eng- 
land landscape that is fast disappearing, and many will rejoice 
that Mrs. Wagemann has compiled this handsomely illustrated 
book. It was not an easy task to collect material that would tell 
the life histories of the landmarks which she loves, but she has 
assembled a considerable amount of fact and tradition and has 
written the sketches in a homespun style well suited to the sub- 
ject. Most of the bridges described are in Vermont; a few are 
in New Hampshire, Connecticut, and York State. 

The book was worth writing, and its value, sentimental and 
historical, will increase as the years pass and the covered bridges 
become only memories. Its defect lies in occasional historical 
lapses. Engrossed in the local object, the author now and then 
neglected to make sure that her background was correct. Thus - 
the reader comes upon such startling statements as (121) “The 
terrible massacre by the Indians during King Philip’s War in 
1698 happened at this place,” or (105) “They encountered 
many difficulties during the reigns of Charles I and James II 
until the year 1680, the period known as the British Revolu- 
tion, when William and Mary ascended the throne.” Errone- 
ously, too (121), she accuses the Iroquois of “repeated attacks” 
upon the village of Deerfield. Very fortunately for our ancestors 
the Iroquois were friends rather than enemies of the British. 

Errors like these do not affect one’s gladness that the covered 
bridge has been preserved in literature. Mrs. Wagemann’s trib- 
ute to her friends the bridges, Mrs. Harriette M. Forbes’s stud- 
ies of our early gravestones, and Professor J. W. Goldthwait’s 
researches in New Hampshire roads of the olden days, are all 
admirable examples of personal hobbies, which, if shared with 
the world, add much to our appreciation and enjoyment of New 
England life, past and present. 

L. S. M. 
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Pasteboard Masks: Fact as Spiritual Symbol in the Novels of 
Hawthorne and Melville. By Vega Curl. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1931. Pp. 50. $1.25.) 


This essay is published as the second of the series of “Rad- 
cliffe Honors Theses in English”; but it is much more than an 
honors thesis. It is as thoughtful and illuminating an essay as 
has been written about the novels of Hawthorne and Melville 
in many years. It is a mature piece of work that need not fear 
comparison with the writing of professional critics; although, 
of course, it is a brief essay, and not a full-length study. 

Miss Curl discusses the four major novels of Hawthorne, and 
chooses the three most “symbolic” novels of Melville — Mardi, 
Moby Dick, and Pierre — for comparison with these. She draws 
many suggestive parallels between them, under the various 
themes which she treats. Her analysis, for instance, of the treat- 
ment of the subject of sin by the two novelists (30-31) is val- 
uable. Throughout, her writing is thoughtful, her exposition 
clear, and her criticism just. She writes a closely-woven style, 
without effort or striving after effect. 

Besides its originality, this essay does much to synthesize the 
best criticism of earlier writers. Miss Curl uses intelligently 
what has been done before. Among others, she refers to the 
essays on Moby Dick and Pierre by Mr. W. S. Gleim, and Mr. 
E. L. Grant Watson, which have appeared recently in the 
New England Quarterly (i, 402-19; M1, 195-234). The 
practice of publishing the best undergraduate honors theses is 
more than justified by the appearance of Pasteboard Masks. The 
only regret in this case is that the pages of the Quarterly have 
suffered loss thereby. 

F.I.C. 
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The Fur Trade in New England, 1620-1676. By Francis X. 
Moloney, Class of 1931. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1931. Pp. 150.) 


It is not often that a college senior manages to get a prize 
essay into print during the year of his graduation, and still less 
often does a college prize essay merit publication. Mr. Moloney’s 
was not only worth publishing, it even fills a gap in New Eng- 
land colonial history. Fur-trading declined so early as a factor 
in New England development, and was of so little importance 
as a social factor, that it has been largely neglected by historians. 
Indeed, to find any connected account of the fur trade in New 
England, one has had to resort to Buffinton’s challenging article 
in the Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
and to McIlwain’s note in his edition of Wraxall’s Abridge- 
ment. Mr. Moloney has, therefore, performed a real service in 
combing the published sources and local histories for references . 
to early fur-trading, and working them into a sound and in- 
teresting narrative. That is all one could expect in a book of this 
size, and few but specialists will ask for more. But it may be 
said, without disparagement to Mr. Moloney’s maiden effort, 
that much more material on New England fur-trading may be 
found, especially on the marketing end and for the period after 
King Philip’s War, by delving into manuscript sources such as 
the Pynchon account books at Springfield, the John Hull letter- 
book at Worcester, and the Suffolk County files in Boston. 
These last, in particular, reveal a trade in peltry, deerskins, and 
mooseskins with Eastern Maine and Nova Scotia, which brought 
large profits to Boston merchants, and gave the local shipping 
what it has always wanted, outward cargoes to England. 
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The Penobscot Boom and the Development of the West Branch 
of the Penobscot River for Log Driving. By Alfred Geer 
Hempstead, B.D., M.A. (Orono, Maine: University Press. 
1931. Pp. 187. Illustrated.) 


A literature is growing up about the great industry of the 
Maine Woods, comparable in New England annals only to 
whaling and the China trade for imagination, hardship, daring, 
and deviltry. Ben Ames Williams exploits this field almost 
weekly in the Saturday Evening Post. Mrs. Fannie Hardy 
Eckstorm, in her Penobscot Man and her compilation of 
lumbermen’s ballads, The Minstrelsy of Maine, has recorded 
some of the songs and sagas of the forests and their rushing 
streams full of tumbling logs. Mr. Hempstead’s monograph is 
a prosaic history of the transportation side of lumbering on the 
West Branch: the technique of getting logs down-stream to 
the lumber-mills on the lower river, and latterly to the pulp- 
mills at Millinocket. This was a work which required not only 
individual skill but careful organization. The history follows 
a slightly different cycle from that of most American indus- 
tries; for although it begins with individual, uncodrdinated ef- 
fort and ends with big business, there was a period of about 
sixty years when the log drive was conducted without profit by 
a mutual company: one of the rare instances of successful co- 
Speration in New England. For the last thirty years the story 
is largely that of the Great Northern Paper Company, and its 
labor-saving devices for getting out pulpwood. Although want- 
ing good maps, and taking for granted more geographical know]l- 
edge than most readers from west of Bangor possess, Mr. Hemp- 
stead’s book is a valuable contribution to the history of a great 
outdoor industry. 
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Archibald Robertson, Lieutenant-General, Royal Engineers, 
His Diaries and Sketches in America, 1762-1780. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Henry Miller Lydenbert (New 
York: The New York Public Library. 1930. Pp. x, 300.) 


“Soldier, artist, gentle soul,” Archibald Robertson came out 
to America as a lieutenant of engineers in 1763 to take part in 
the siege of Havana, which is the subject of the first book of his 
diary which has been preserved. The second book begins his 
diary of the siege of Boston. It is, in the main, a matter-of-fact 
diary of events; contributing no new information except de- 
tails of the evacuation, and the placing of Howe’s decision a day 
earlier than did Frothingham. Making his way from Halifax 
to New York by way of Quebec, Robertson took part in the 
Long Island campaign, and was mostly stationed at New York 
until the end of 1779, when he took part in the attack on 
Charleston. But the outstanding feature of this book is the Illus- 
trations. Robertson’s ink and pencil sketches, wash drawings, 
and water colors, sixteen of them made during the siege of 
Boston, are reproduced in fifty-eight heliotype plates. ‘These 
are the best contemporary pictures of revolutionary Boston that 
have yet appeared; better even than the sketches by Lieutenant 
Williams of the Royal Welch Fusileers (reproduced in Winsor’s 
Memorial History of Boston), with which they may profitably 
be compared. Despite an unfortunate habit of introducing 
Italian contadini into his foregrounds, Robertson sketches build- 
ings, ships, and topographical details with the utmost fidelity. 
The New York Public Library has done itself proud in this 
beautiful volume. 
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Danvers Historical Society Collections. x1x (1931). Edited 
by Harriet Sylvester Tapley. 1931. (Danvers: The His- 
torical Society. Pp. v1, 117.) 


In this volume the Danvers Parish Records, or strictly speak- 
ing, “The Book of Records of the Several Public Transactions 
of the Inhabitants of Salem Village, vulgarly called the Farms,” 
are continued to the year 1713. So few New England towns 
have printed their early records, that the Danvers Historical 
Society deserves special credit for bringing to light these public 
transactions of the witchcraft parish. Other records continued 
from the previous volume are those of the Danvers Light In- 
fantry, Benjamin Peabody’s Orderly Book kept while at West 
Point in 1780, and an interesting article on the schooner Sally 
of Danvers by Harriet Sylvester Tapley. The Sally was one of 
our coasting vessels which came to grief in 1825, and the docu- 
ments of the case make salty reading. 


Ryal Side from Early Days of Salem Colony. By Calvin P. 
Pierce. (Cambridge: Riverside Press, for the Beverly His- 
torical Society. 1931. Pp. vit, 174.) 


Ryal Side is that part of Beverly, Massachusetts, which was 
settled in 1629 by the Old Planters, of whom William Ryal 
was one. Mr. Pierce has done an excellent piece of work on this 
small but interesting locality. The land grant of each Old 
Planter is described, and its history carried down to the present 
day. The book is well printed, lavishly illustrated, and provided 
with good maps. 
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